THE FATAL WISH.‘° 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ET us not be misunderstood 
on account of the sentiments 
expressed by the different cha- 
racters in the preceding chap- 


ters. If Ashdale utters argu- 
ments in favor of the tipler’s 
glass, and rails against the in- 
fluence of temperance socie- 
ties—if he seeks the excuse 
(scarcely necessary) of self- 
defence for stabbing a fellow- 
creature—the reader must not 
suppose these to be the rea- 
soning of the author. He 
forms certain characters, and 
as a matter of course they 
must be allowed to speak in proper person. 
The denoument of the plot must disclose the con- 
sequences of vice and the rewards of virtue. We 
can see nothing unnatural in the recklessness of 
Ashdale, the worthlessness of Carlton, the brava- 
do of the tippling rowdy, the selfishness of Bur- 
ney, the blunt honesty and good-heartedness of 
Brown, the frolicsome, good humor of Julia, the 
correspondent of Ellen Burney, and the roguish 
independence of the latter, It will never answer 
for every character in a tale to preach morality, 


for Virtue is only known by its contrast with 
VOLUME I1.—17. 





Vice, and but for the existence of evil, the merit 
of being good would never exist—as a man who 
is a perfect stranger to fear deserves not the credit 
of being brave, in the true definition of the word. 
Triumphs are only acquired, in the first place, by 
self-conquest—by the force of the mind to over- 
come or subdue the inclination of the passion, or 
oppose the treacherousness of the nerves, Mind 
should be the test of greatness, not physical pow- 
er or constitutional habits, Perhaps it is wrong 
always to attribute moral delinquency to absolute 
depravity. Early impressions exercise a great 
influence, but we think that a good portion of 
crime is owing to an imperfect mental organiza- 
tion that impels the individual toward his own 
destruction. Cases have come before the public 
where criminals have appeared to have no clear 
perception between right and wrong. 

Our last chapter chronicled the arrival of Ash- 
dale at Philadelphia, The same day brought a 
letter from Ellen’s New York correspondent, Ju- 
lia, As it forms a part of our narrative, we are 
in duty bound to present it to our readers, We 
are permitted to abridge from its contents those 
portions that may prove of interest to our readers : 

‘Dear Frienp.—I have much to write you— 
so much that I doubt the usual compass of a let- 
ter for the necessary detail, To commence—Ycu 
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recollect in my last that I gave you an account of 
a young gentleman by the name of Ashdale, who 
so rudely accosted me in Broadway, and whom I 
afterward met in the Academy of Design, and 
who turned out to be an acquaintance of Miss 
Carleton’s brother Tom. You must have seen in 
the papers an account of his affray with young 
—— in a celebrated restaurant in this city, which 
resulted in the discomfit of ——, and the impris- 
onment of Ashdale, It seems that the affair grew 
out of an imaginary insult offered to the sister of 
the former, who took occasion, in the course of 
the evening, to assault in a most indecent manner, 
the person of Ashdale—the manner of which, 
also, you have probably read in those faithful 
chroniclers, the papers. In answer to my letter 
of the other day, you inform me that Ashdale is 
to become the guest of your father, the testator of 
the estate of the deceased benefactor of Ashdale. 
Will it be needless for me, my dear Ellen, to cau- 
tion you against the artfulness of this young 
professor of gallantry? I hope not; still, it 
would be useless for me to disguise the fact that 
he is a most dangerous companion of our unsus- 
pecting sex. As far as outward appearances and 
a gentlemanly address go, he is destined to be a 
favorite with the ladies—of course I mean those 
who prefer flattery to modest merit. I do not 
know that I condemn him for his method of deal- 
, whose outrageous and beastly 


ing with 
assault was sufficient to drive the most cool oppo- 
nent to a similar act of desperation ; yet I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the use of any deadly | 


weapon was entirely useless. A bold front—a 
determined look would have accomplished more 
than the knife, without its unpleasant consequen- 
ces, though I cannot help feeling pleased at the 
result. I do not pity ——, at the same time that 
Ican find no excuse for Ashdale. In the first 
place he had no business to tempt the anger of 
—— by any improper behavior toward his sister, 
and in the second place he should have found 
better employment than in visiting a place where 
he was likely to encounter such characters as 
mingle an abuse of liquor with their midnight 
orgies. What excuse can a person have for vis- 
iting such places? He only administers to a dis- 
eased or false appetite, or indulges a habit that is 
sure to result in the worst consequences. 

“You intimated, in your last letter, that you 
did not wish tocondemn unheard. This is an old 
sentiment, my friend, and though it does credit to 
your heart, will not, on every occasion, prove 
condusive to your own happiness. In my opin- 
ion it is as well to have an eye on these young 
men—they are a kind of vultures that prey on 
the more defenceless. 1 would scarcely trust the 
best of them. 


** You wrote me that you suspect the cupidity 
_of your father will induce him to encourage the 
addresses of Ashdale to yourself. If this be so, 
you will be placed in a predicament truly unen. 
Viable. I should be sorry to believe that wealth 
“appeared of greater importance in his eyes than 
the happiness of his child. Absolve me from a 
desire to depreciate the character of Ashdale, but 
‘putting together circumstances that have already 
occurred, might it not be as well to keep an eye 
upon his character and position ? 

«Ts it not a coincidence that you and I should 
both be brought so singularly in connection with 
this individual, and that too through circumstances 
so widely differing? Pray, Ellen, do not (at least 
at present) intimate to him that you are acquaint- 
ed with the Broadway incident. I am fond of a 
little amusement occasionally, and as you have 
made me promise to visit you this summer, [ 
think it more than probable I shall be with you 
before a week is out; in that case would it not be 
worth a week in one’s existence to witness the 
embarrassment of our young gallant? He will 
certainly think Iam to haunthim. If you do tell 
him, Nell, I shall get out of patience with you, 
for you know how delicious it will be to see 
how he will act when you introduce me as an old 
friend. You certainly will not let him go away 
before I reach you—you will only be obliged to 
entertain him a few days, which I apprehend you 
will not find difficult to do, even if his business 
should not detain him as long.” 

This is all the lettet that we feel privileged to 
give, the other portions being made up of private 
affairs; but what we have given will suffice to 
indicate how much the frolicsome Julia depended 
upon having sport on meeting her Broadway ac- 
quaintance in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Burney received Ashdale at his office, and 
after an hour’s conversation he invited him to his 
house, where he was introduced to Mrs, Burney 
and Ellen, The former could see nothing in the 
‘young gentleman but a person whose character 
had not been above the associations of a bar-room, 
and whose behavior had led to his imprisonment 
‘for an offence that only by accident fell short of 

murder, She received her visitor, however, with 
as much grace, as her prejudices would allow, 
‘and managed, some how or other, to tell him that 
she was happy to see him; but she could not re- 
‘frain from hinting something respecting the cause 
of his late arrival, and she added : “Iam sorry that 
unpleasant consequences kept you from being as 
' punctual as I dare say you would have wished. 
' But our destiny is not in our own hands, and 1 
‘am sure that you ought to be very thankful that 
a merciful Providence interposed to save you from 
'a misfortune that might have rendered miserable 
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the remainder of your days. I hope, however, 
that it will serve as a lesson » 

During this address the countenance of Mr. 
Burney indicated anything but complacency. He 
rose from his seat, crossed the room once or twice 
impatiently, hemmed a little, looked out of the 
window, and then in the glass to adjust his collar. 
Ellen sat down by the side of her piano, her face 
tinged with blushes, and her pretty fingers em- 
ployed in gathering up into pleats her handker- 
chief, while she seemed to shake with the effort to 
subdue an inclination to laughter. Frank stood 
in the middle of the room, looking curiously at 
the countenance of Mrs. B, in doubt whether to 
seemed vexed with Burney or laugh with Ellen. 
Somehow he could do neither, but he felt as 
though it savored a little of indelicacy on the part 
of the old lady to assume the character of monitor 
on so short an acquaintance. 

“T hope, however,” said she, “it will serve as 
a lesson ? 

“ Probably,” said Mr. Burney, stopping before 
his better half, with a very disagreeable smile, 
“Mr, Ashdale does not feel in the humor for re- 
ceiving a lecture. I would advise you not to 
frighten him with the severe justice of your re- 
marks before he understands that he is welcome. 
You put it down so seriously, that I fear it would 
be hard to make our young friend ‘believe you 
were not really in earnest.” 


* And I am in earnest, Mr. Burney.” 


“Doubtless you are, my dear. The kindness 
of your disposition and your natural fear of con- 
sequences, find in your tongue too earnest a plead. 
er in their behalf, and consequently what you say, 
from your anxiety to serve and benefit, to one un- 
acquainted with you, savors of reproof. Mr. 
Ashdale must not suspect you of a desire to re- 
primand.” 

Mrs, Burney looked at her husband for a mo- 
ment, and perfectly understanding his manner of 
speech, she hastened to undo any impression that 
a wrong conception of her words might have 
made upon the mind of Ashdale, 

“Oh, I by no means wish to be understood as 
administering reproof to our guest. My intention 
was merely to congratulate him upon the happy 
termination of his difficulties, and to give him a 
welcome among friends whose interest in his wel- 
fare he cannot fail to appreciate.” 

The roughness of the first salutation having 
worn away, Ashdale found the family disposed to 
hospitality. Although sometimes annoyed by the 
moral proverbs of Mrs. Burney, he was not long 
in discovering that she possessed an excellent 
heart, and he had the good sense to perceive 
that her words were prompted more from a desire 
to impress him with a moral responsibility, than 





from any inclination to reprove him. He found 
Ellen very pretty, though her chief charm did not 
consist of fine features, or a form of grace and 
elegance—these indeed she possessed; but the 
eye and mind could at once perceive attractions 
superior to those of personal beauty. There was 
the classical mold of the head, and the fine ex- 
pression of the face, without which the perfec- 
tions of the Medician Venus would be valueless. 
Her conversation was graceful and unaffected, and 
ere Ashdale had been an hour in their society, he 
felt as though he had known them for months. 

*«T suppose,” said Mr. Burney, after the usual 
civilities of a reception had passed, * that we 
may venture to congratulate you on your unex- 
pected good fortune, though it be at the expense 
of an old and inestimable friend.” 

** Well, sir,” replied Ashdale, ‘* ] have abstain- 
ed from any excess of feeling on the subject until 
my idehtity with the person named in the will can 
be proved. Still, I wili acknowledge that what 
has seemed so opportunely to fall to me was ex- 
actly what was uppermost in my thoughts at the 
moment I received your letter.” 

“*What, you do not mean to say that you had 
any knowledge or suspicion of the bequest of 
Mr. Drimple!” was the exclamation of Burney, 
as he looked with astonishment into the face of 
his guest. 

** No, no, not in the least,” answered Ashdale ; 
‘but only a few moments before I received your 
communication, I had expressed a wish, in the 
presence of a few friends, to be worth a hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

**A coincidence, indeed!” exclaimed Burney. 
“* So, notwithstanding that you belong to the hon- 
orable profession of the Law, you could not resist 
hankering after the filthy lucre? Did your am- 
bition never prompt you to acquire, through your 
own means, the fortune which you wished the 
Fates to thrust upon you ?” 

‘In the better days of the profession such an 
Utopia might have been dreamt of,” said Ashdale, 
“«« But now-a-days, talent and education are not so 
necessary to success as impudence,” 

«* Hem !” exclaimed Burney ; and he was about 
to make a reply that might have nettled his guest, 
but his prudence suggested silence, though he ac- 
knowledged to himself that there was some just- 
ness in the remarks of Ashdale, who continued: 

“Formerly, or my reading has informed me 
wrongly, lawyers were only produced by education 
and decided ability ; now two or three years in an 
office, copying documents, will procure a diploma 
for the veriest blockhead alive—then the less 
principle one has, the better his chance of success. 
I had long ago despaired making anything above 
a miserable living by the profession, and have 
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often felt, with shame, my deficiency of a legal | sand dollars, wholly invested in State stock, and 
education.” real estate in the city of Philadelphia. 

‘<I suppose, then, if you are the person desig- | ** This document,” said Mr, Burney, “ is suffi- 
nated in the will, you rejoice at the good fortune cient to prove the intent of deceased, as far as 
that places you above the dependence of the pro- making a certain Francis Ashdale sole heir to his 
fession, It is too apt to be the case, however,| property. There is no discrepancy in it, as it was 
that that position in the world, misnamed indepen- | drawn up by myself at the instigation of Mr 
dence, is the most dependent. Itis utterly incom-| Drimple himself. Will you please to read it for 
patible with the happiness of man to have no your own satisfaction ?” 
business, or occupation, to preserve the mind from| Ashdale took the will and read it, while Bur. 
that ennui which is invariably attendant upon | ney busied himself in looking over and arranging 
idleness.” | other papers which he thought necessary to prove 

« Permit me ‘o say, sir, that I do not believe in | the identity of the legatee. 
idleness from a disposition to do nothing. The| ‘* Now,” said Mr. Burney, after Ashdale had 
man was never created who really deserved to be | read the will, “that paper does not give any rea- 
called lazy—a fact that could be demonstrated by | son why the deceased should have named you as 
permitting persons so designated to seek such em- | his heir, and, consequently, without other docu. 





---— | 





ployment as their tastes would prompt or their 
talents indicate.” 

“I think Mr. Ashdale is correct in hfs argu- 
ment, father,” said Ellen, who had been an atten- 
tive listener to the conversation. ‘I have often 
heard you complain of your want of sympathy 
with your own profession, and your repugnance 
to perform its duties, But I can bear witness to 
your industry when at home, in making boxes, 
tinkering the pots and kettles, putting up shelves 
and taking them down.” 

«* Ellen !” exclaimed her mother, in a tone half 
admonishing, half reproving. 

A servant entered the room at this moment and 
announced dinner. 

“Come,” said Burney, “here is an excellent 
excuse for terminating a controversy, that other- 
wise might be a long while in coming to an end, 
without materially benefitting either of us. After 
dinner we will take a preliminary step in the busi- 
ness that has brought us together—the examina- 
tion of some papers that will probably determine 
‘the correctness of your claims,” 

“IT have some papers myself that may be of 
service to us, which I took the caution to bring 
with me,” said Ashdale, as he turned to Ellen. 
-** Miss Burney, with your permission,” and the 
ladies were escorted into the dining room where 
wwe shall certainly not assume the privilege of in- 
truding. 

CHAPTER IX, 
Arter dinner, having excused themselves to the 
ladies, Mr. Burney invited Ashdale into a private 
room, when, having seated themselves, the former 
drew from an escritoir a package of papers, and 
selecting one which proved to be the will of the 
late Hugh Drimple, he proceeded to read it, as the 
document first in order, which named Francis 
.Ashdale, Attorney at Law, as heir to his entire 
property, valued at one. hundred and fifty thou- 


‘mentary evidence, there would be no little difficul- 
|ty in proving that you are the person indicated, 
Here, however, is another paper which designates 
the legatee as Francis Ashdale, Attorney at Law, 
| now residing in Franklin street, New York. Your 
age is also mentioned as twenty-five on the 
| eleventh of June, 1836, and goes on to state that 
you came to this country from Dublin, with your 
mother, whose maiden name was Ashdale ;—that 
she left the protection of her father’s roof at the 
solicitation of Mr. Drimple, and fled with him to 
Paris, where a mock ceremony of marriage was 
performed by a hired ruffian, who personated the 
character of a priest ;—that they traveled through 
France as man and wife, until he left her, after 
six months, at Marseilles, and returned to Dublin 
on a pretence of urgent business, promising to 
rejoin her as early as possible ;—that in Dublin 
he was called to an account, for the injury done 
his sister, by a brother of your mother—that they 
met, and your father wounded him so severely 
that he was obliged to be taken from the field ;— 
that pursued by the incensed relatives, he was 
forced to take passage in a vesse! for this country, 
leaving his fortune, which was considerable, to be 
collected and transmitted by a friend ;—that he 
wrote to your mother at Marseilles, enclosing a 
draft for a hundred pounds, acquainting her with 
the whole affair, and advising her to rejoin him in 
New York ;—that she at first declined, and im- 
pelled by affection for her brother, she hastened to 
Dublin, where her family refused to see her, and 
where shortly afterward she gave birth to a boy.” 

‘And was such a man my father? and am! 
the dishonored wretch that that document would 
imply ?” 

** Have patience, my dear sir 


The paper fur- 
ther adds, that your mother becoming disgusted 
with the treatment of her relatives, as soon as she 
was able, hastened to obey the instructions receiv- 





ed from your father previous to her leaving Mar- 
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seilles, She determined to seek the person whom 
she suspected of having so cruelly deceived her, 
(for by some means or other her brother had be- 
come acquainted with the ceremony of the mock 
priest,) and demand from his hands that justice 
which was due to a high-minded and indignant 
woman, She sailed for New York, where she 
arrived after a rough passage of sixty days, and 
nearly sick to death from over anxiety and a tedi- 
ous voyage. A month elapsed before she was 
able to find the address of him she sought, and 
then he was in Philadelphia. Hither she came, 
with her child, asking for justice ; ad 

‘‘Damn him !” muttered Ashdale, with clench- 
ed teeth, while his looks indicated how interested 
he was in the narrative. 

“Not so fast. She accused him of the decep- 
tion he had practised upon her in Paris, and de- 
manded that justice should be done her, if not for 
her own sake, at least for her child’s.” 

“Well!” gasped Frank, rising from his seat. 

“Though at that time reckless and unprinci- 
pled, (you will excuse me—these are his own 
terms,) he could not withstand the fervent appeal 
of the injured woman, (pray be seated,) nor the 
condemnation of his own conscience. He con- 
sented that the marriage ceremony should be per- 
formed by a clergyman of her own choice. Thus 
certain principles of honor were satisfied, and 
your mother’s reputation preserved from a taint 
that the vulgar are always ready to apply to the 
unfortunate.” 

Ashdale sighed and reSumed his seat. 

“Tt appears that your mother’s affection for Mr. 
Drimple had considerably abated on account of his 
deception, which, added to an unenviable reputa- 
tion he had acquired during his first year’s resi- 
dence in this city, induced her to decline any fur- 
ther connection with him after the marriage. She 
had forced him to do her justice, but she feared to 
trust herself for the future to the protection of one 
whom she had ceased to respect, and who had 
adopted a character entirely opposed to the first im- 
pulses of his disposition. She was independent 
of him, as far as the means of livelihood were 
concerned, as she possessed a life annuity of fifty 
pounds a year. This leads us to document num- 
ber three, which I will look for while you satisfy 
yourself of the contents of this.” Burney handed 
Ashdale the paper, the pith of whose contents, 
we have given above, and turned again to the 
escritoir. 

Document number three was produced, which 
proved to be a letter from the lady to Mr. Drim- 
ple, dated November 1, 1811. It was brief and 
to the point ; 

“ Smr.—Since performing the only act of justice 
which it was in your power to do me, I have de- 





voted many hours of asleepless night to strengthen 
a resolution which has been imposed upon me by 
the most solemn dictates of honor and self-respect. 
Marriage, sir, has only partially repaired the in- 
jury which you did me with the coolest and most 
heartless premeditation. You have done an inju- 
ry, likewise, to an innocent being—the sweet 
child that sleeps smiling by my side. However 
willingly I may forgive my own wrongs, I have 
not the right nor the power to forgive his. It 
would be falsehood, if not affectation, on my 
part, to say that no spark of my former great 
love for you remained in my bosom, With re- 
spect to any attachment o1 esteem you might for- 
merly have felt for me, I do not believe such feel- 
ings exist in your bosom, If you had loved me 
as I did you, you could never have conceived the 
wrong you have done me ; if you hated me, your 
malice could not have invented a more cruel per- 
secution, But I will not accuse you of malicious 
or wilful wrong. Progression in error is often 
imperceptible, You ask me to reside with you. 
Ah, sir, your knowledge of justice dictates that 
policy, not your affection, I cannot further trust 
my happiness to a man who merely submits to the 
duties of a husband. 

“* To be very brief, for it is painful to dwell 
upon the subject, my confidence is lost in the per- 
son who could stoop to play me a trick, or cheat 
me, upon the most serious and important occasion 
of my existence. You must have contemplated 
my dishonor from the first day that wemet. You 
have destroyed my happiness forever. You have 
robbed me of friends and relatives—you have not 
even left me father nor mother; and your hand 
has been stained with the blood of a brother, I 
followed you not to this country to claim your 
protection, but to demand from you the only re- 
paration in your power. I have accomplished all 
I sought, and now we must part forever, I shall 
not need, nor shall I receive, any pecuniary assis- 
tance from you. My annuity is sufficient for all 
my wants. We must meet no more—I would be 
spared the pain of your presence, [ shall not re- 
turn to Europe—never again see my kindred—ah, 
how you have wronged me! I shall not be recog- 
nized by any otherthan my maidenname. [shall 
leave this city, but consider it unnecessary to ac- 
quaint you with my proposed place of residence. 
Confident that this letter is dictated by the strict- 
est principles of honor, I subscribe myself very 
respectfully, MARY ASHDALE.” 


** So far,” said Mr. Burney, after reading the 
letter to Ashdale, ‘‘the evidence is in favor of 
your identity with the Francis Ashdale named in 


the will. There, however, is another—the fourth 
in succession—which will do much more than the 
rest in behalf of your claim. It is in the hand- 
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writing of the deceased, and bears date but a few 
months previous to his death, as does also his 
will. He has taken particular pains that it should 
accompany the letter just read, and consequently 
was careful to have it sealed up in the same en- 
velope, and marked as a document to be read in 
connection with the letter, I can also bear per- 
sonal evidence of the fact, as I was instructed by 
Mr. Drimple how to proceed, and even on the day 
of his death he sent for me, and charged me to be 
particularly careful about producing the evidence 
as he had arranged it; and I may add, that it is 
within a year that he came to the determination 
of doing you justice. This document is an ac- 
knowledgment, under his own signature, of his 
relation to your mother, He admits the injury he 
did her, and deprecates the price that prevented 
him from acting the part of an honorable gentle- 
man at the time of his first intercourse with your 
mother. He fears that his injustice will be an 
eternal bar to his happiness in that world to 
which he believed he was hastening, and implores 
the intercession of the Holy Virgin and the bless- 
ed saints for his forgiveness. This paper also 
states that deceased had always kept himself in- 
formed of your mother’s locality, ready to offer 
his services and assistance whenever they might 
be required—that he had several times done so by 
letter, having but twice received an answer—once 
on the receipt of his first letter, where she persists 
in her determination of being independent of 
him,—” 

** My noble mother,” exclaimed Frank. 

* And once within a few days of her death, 
wherein she forgave him for all the misery he had 
brought upon her, assured him of her unaltera- 
ble, undying affection, and prayed God to forgive 
him for her sake.” 

‘“* My poor mother !” exclaimed Ashdale, with 
a choking sensation, as he wiped a few tears from 
his eyes. 

“ Ay, sir,” continued Burney, “‘ women have 
strange hearts. With all their injuries, how quick 
they are to forgive. If God would have spared 
Sodom for the sake of ten righteous men, will he 
not save the whole earth for the sake of woman’s 
purity and charity? If we can find mortals so 
ready to forgive the greatest wrongs, can we ex- 
pect less mercy from the Omnipotent Godhead ? 
The characters of such women should teach us 
better lessons of forbearance, There is more true 
greatness in one act of forgiveness than in the 
triumphs of Alexander or Napoleon. But to leave 
moralizing, and cling to the business before us, 
This paper—we may call it the confession of Mr. 
Drimple—puts your affairs in so broad a light, 
that there seems to be no doubt of your identity. 
However, all additional evidence will help to fa- 





cilitate the business. Did I understand you to 
say that you had taken the precaution to bring 
with you some of your mother’s papers ?” 

“‘T did so, in accordance with the advice of a 
friend of whom I procured a loan on the proba- 
bility of my being the true heir.” 

‘* You began early in procuring loans,” remark- 
ed Burney. ‘How were you able to satisfy your 
creditor of the truth of your representations ?” 

‘«‘ By the same papers that I have taken the 
precaution to bring with me.” 

‘‘ What is their character? A statement, by 
your mother, of her connection with Mr. Drim- 
ple?” 

‘* She had too much pride, sir, to make any 
statement of the kind. Besides, all her papers 
were enclosed in one envelope, with a direction 
that they should be buried with her, which in- 
junction, by some oversight, was neglected, per- 
haps fortunately, perhaps to the contrary.” 

“‘ Fortunately, of course,” said Burney. ‘The 
deceased always made it a rule to keep duplicates 
of his letters. They were often convenient 
reference for himself, and circumstances might 
make them necessary ina controversy. If, among 
the papers of your mother, you have been so for- 
tunate as to secure the letters written by Mr. 
Drimple, the delay in the transfer of the property 
will be very slight. Will you be so good as to 
assist me in the examination.” 

Ashdale produced the package which he had 
taken the precaution to have with him, in case that 
its contents should be necessary in unraveling any 
obscurity, and succeeded, with but little difficulty, 
in selecting from it several letters written to his 
mother, signed “ Hugh,” and ‘“ H. D.” which 
Burney recognized as being in the hand-writing 
of Mr. Drimple. 

‘Now, if you please,” said Burney, “ find a 
letter which appears to be dated five years after 
their separation—September, 1816.” 

“T hold it in my hand at this moment,” replied 
Ashdale. 

‘I have the duplicate—probably. Will you 
read the one from your mother’s package, while I 
examine this to see if they correspond ?” 

Ashdale read, with considerable emotion, as 
follows : 

“Dear Mary—(excuse the term, but it is the 
most convenient, as well as the sincerest, which I 
can use)—I have but just learned your locality 
after five years of repentance and self-reproach. 
I have lived to see my own errors—to appreciate 
your perfections, Early associations had taught 
me that to win a woman’s affections, and after- 
ward ruin her, was a triumph to boast of. It was 
a brave school for a young man to study in, and 
I was found as apt a scholar as any of my most 
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accomplished tutors could have wished. I have 
found that wealth, a pleasing address, and personal 
attraction are great snares to young ladies of weak 
minds, But my first interview with you convinced 
me that you were not to be won by considerations 
so trifling. I conceived a bolder step, persuading 
you to elope, and deceiving you by a mock mar- 
tiage, 1 falsely imagined that when you should 
discover the deception, shame, and a sense of de- 
basement, would compel you to cling to me with 
the hope of ultimate justice, until despair should 
free me from a connection that satiety would 
sooner or later have rendered tiresome. But I 
was deceived in you, I was unprepared for the 
indignation of offended virtue. I found that I had 
relied too much upon my old estimates of your 
sex. For the first time I found a woman who 
compelled me to respect her. When I left you at 
Marseilles, it was for a real purpose. I was com- 
pelled by circumstances to hasten to Dublin, but 
with the intention of rejoining you as soon as 
possible. In Dublin I met your brother, who 
charged me with the ruin of his sister, Informa- 
tion had reached him from Paris respecting the 
ceremony of marriage—how I know not—I never 
could imagine. With terrible abuse and insulting 


menace he challenged me to a meeting, where I 
added a brother’s blood to the wrongs of a sister. 
My native land was no longer a place of safety 


for me,—the continent was too near the locality 
of my crime. I had at last raised the hugh and 
cry that threatened to hunt me down. [ at once 
resolved to fly to this country, and but a short 
time was allowed me for preparation. I wrote to 
you, enclosing a draft, asking you to meet me in 
New York. You did come, but with a purpose 
different from that I had anticipated. 

“Oh, Mary ! a thousand times have I regretted 
my deception. My punishment, if possible, has 
exceeded your suffering, for this reason—you 
have no upbraiding conscience to chide you for 
past acts, while I, turn whichever way I will, meet 
nothing but condemnation. Can you not trust me 
now that I am your husband? Must I believe 
my sentence to be irrevocable? Can you be for- 
ever obdurate? Must I learn the severity of an 





injured woman’s judgment? Why will you re-' 
fuse wealth and station? for they are certainly at | 
yourcommand, Are you so hardened in your 
firm purpose as not to forgive? for I hold not that 
to be forgiveness which is not followed up by 
corresponding acts. Are you not my wife? Am 
I not the father of your boy? Will you deny me 
the pleasure of contributing something for his 
education ? of watching over him to see that he 
is preserved from the wiles that did beset the youth 
of aparent? What canI do to convince you of 





my sincerity—to prove to you that I love you 


with an ardor that might ensure your happiness ? 
Will you not bless me with your confidence and 
presence? Will you not make smooth and plea- 
sant the pillow that has been so long filled with 
thorns? What can I do to convince you how 
devoted a companion J will be to you? Or must 
I seek, with less choice associates, to cover the 
past and present with the Lethe waters of dis- 
sipation ? for to such recourse must I be driven, 
if you still obstinately refuse my request. 

‘* Need I petition further? Have I not exhaust- 
ed all I know of argument or persuasion? What 
more can I say? or in what set phrase shall I 
address you to convince you of my repentance 
and sincerity? Try me—you will find me true 
and faithful. Is it possible that I have acted so 
basely as to be forever beyond the pale of mercy ? 
I have done. Since I have written so warmly on 
a subject that is so dear to my heart, be not so 
cruel as to scorn a reply. 

“* Dear Mary—Yours ever truly, fondly, faith- 
fully, Hvueu.” 

There were a few moments’ silence at the con- 
clusion of this letter, during which period Ash- 
dale was absorbed in serious reflection. Burney 
was the first to speak : 

“« This,” said he, referring to the paper which 
he held in his hand, “appears to be a verbatim 
duplicate of the letter you have just read. This 
might be sufficient evidence of your relationship 
to the deceased; but still other documents and 
facts may help more certainly to secure your 
claim. Let me see: there is something at the 
bottom here that you have omitted to read. Ah, 
it is a note,” and Burney read : 

** October, 1816.—One month, and no answer 
to the above. How much misery there is in sus- 
pense. How my head swims with the dissipa- 
tion of lastnight. Will the woman never relent ?” 

“« November 20.—Another month, I have just 
read her letter. She will not trust me,and dooms 
me to perdition. How my head swims again! 
What will be the end? How singular and obdu- 
rate a woman! I never dreamed of the existence 
of such Roman virtue, What a fool I have been 
to lose so rare a treasure. And her letter, too— 
God save me! I fear I am lost !” 

“« The evidence strengthens,” observed Burney, 


Ie The next document in succession is the letter of 


your mother, above referred to, in answer to this 
one of Mr. Drimple’s, which we have just read, 
This is it. Your mother, sir, appears to have 
been a singularly strong minded woman, The 
letter is much worn, as though by frequent read- 
ing. I think there are but few women who would 
have made a similar reply. If you will listen, I 
will read it.” 

‘«« All this, Mr. Burney, is very painful to me, 
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I would that the business could be settled without 
referring to the sacred privacy of my mother’s 
letters, I perceive, however, there is no other 
manner of coming so directly to the question at 
issue. Proceed.” 

Burney then read the letter, which was to the 
following effect : 

** Srr—I have taken two months to consider the 
contents of your letter. My reply must be brief 
Your confession exceeded my judgment of you. 
I had never accused you of so much premedita- 
tion in the wrong you did me, nor of calculating 
so nicely the result of our false relation to each 
other, Thank God the satiety you speak of was 
prevented, by circumstances, from occurring, and 
that I was an ignorant, instead of a willing, vic- 
tim of your licentiousness, , 

‘*T am pleased with your repentence—I believe 
in your self-condemnation, but I cannot ‘trust’ 
you, for you have exposed a portion of your cha- 
racter that causes me to shudder, when I think 
what a deeper abyss | have escaped. If you are 
still so weak as to seek, with less choice asso- 
ciates, to ‘ cover the past and the present with the 
Lethe waters of dissipation,’ you are unfit to 
be the guardian of a woman's happiness. He 
cannot prove a safe husband who will let the 
most adverse circumstances drive him to such un- 
hallowed despair, Your prediction that such must 
be your ‘ recourse, should I refuse, has settled 
my determination, which had begun to waver on 
reading the first portions of your letter, But you 
exhausted too much of ‘ argument or persuasion ; 
had you said less, I might have relented. Do not 
accuse me of wilfulness. The doom that divides 
us is as severe to myself as to you—oh, Hugh! 
1 fear more so. We cannot meet again on earth ; 
but I beseech you, by the love which you pro- 
fess for me, to make your penitence so certain, so 
to shape your conduct, as to ensure a meeting in 
another world! Submit in meekness to your 
solemn destiny, Believe not that I am your judge ; 
consider me only an humble instrument in the 
hands of a higher Power. 

**Your inducements of wealth are nothing. 
With my moderate means, I am sure that I keep a 
less corrupt heart. Why did you disturb me by 
writing? I had succeeded in schooling my heart 
to assume a calmness that I hoped would not be 
ruffled ; but your letter has awakened many old 
emotions, and J must patiently to my task again, 

“Francis is at school. He is growing fast. I 
hope he will repay my solicitude. I need no as- 
sistance in his education. Poor boy! he never 
heard of a father. I pray that he may be ‘ pre- 
served from the wiles that did beset the youth’ of 
that father. 

**I cannot be your companion, but I will pray 





for you. Oh, Hugh! beware of that dreadful re- 
course which you threaten, Watch over yourself 


for you are surrounded by treacherous waters, 
and remember, there is but one Intercessor! God 
forgive you! 


MARY ASHDALE.” 

‘* My poor, poor mother !” exclaimed Ashdale, 
as he took the letter from Burney, and covered it 
with kisses, ‘‘ I never appreciated one half your 
perfections !” 

‘* Your recollection of her,” remarked Burney, 
‘must be mingled with pleasing reflections, and 
much pride.” 

‘I never half appreciated her. I must accuse 
myself of having given her much unnecessary 
pain and anxiety.” 

** Allow me to remark,” said Burney, ‘ that 
this answer to your father was dictated by the 
loftiest heroism and the most imposing grandeur. 
I am sorry that such women are so rare; a few 
of them would do more execution than an army 
of soldiers,” 

Many other papers were examined, each one 
of which helped to substantiate the evidence in 
favor of Ashdale; but there appeared no farther 
proof of a correspondence between the parties 
until the year 1833—the date of the death of 
Frank’s mother. This was a letter written from 
her to Drimple, purporting to be from her death- 
bed. 

“‘ This,” said Burney, ‘appears to be the next 
document in succession; but before we read it, it 
will be necessary for me to connect events by re- 
citing to you what I know of the character and 
history of your father from personal knowledge 
and from his own lips, 

‘* His threat of resorting to dissipation seems to 
have been carried into effect. He perceived, as he 
afterward told me, that there was no appeal from 
your mother’s letter. He ceased to hope for a 
reconciliation, He certainly appreciated her ex- 
traordinary virtues, and his affection for her, in- 
stead of being weakened by her immovable firm- 
ness of purpose, gained strength in proportion as 
he reflected upon her character. His conscience 
tortured him on account of his former baseness, 
and utterly despairing of her forgiveness, he 
sought an oblivion in the cup of debauch, and in 
the dice of the gambler. He was very wealthy— 
possessing property to the amount of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This caused him to be 
surrounded with troops of professed friends. At 
this period he seldom went to bed sober, and his 
drafts upon his bankers were frequent and very 
heavy. This course he pursued for at least seven 
years, when I became acquainted with him through 
the transaction of some legal business. He was 
then haggard and pale, with a constitution nearly 
broken down. His fortune had dwindled to two 
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hundred thousand dollars—that amount lost in 
seven years! It must have been robbery. At 
this period a reaction took place. He found him- 
self in one night swindled of twenty thousand 
dollars! This brought him food for reflection. 
He shut himself up in his room, and was not seen 
abroad for two weeks, and then it was to seek 
me, and announce his intention of visiting Europe. 
[ assisted him to arrange his business for that end. 
He had still a respectable fortune at his command. 
In a month he bade me farewell, took passage in 
a vessel for London, where he resided five years, 
much of which time was spent in the society of 
the leading literary men of the metropolis. He 
then conceived the idea of making the tour of 
Europe and Asia. He was in Poland at the time 
of her late grand struggle for freedom, where he 
volunteered, and obtained the commission of a 
colonel, and fought for the liberties of that op- 
pressed people with all the enthusiasm of her 
bravest sons, until the final triumph of the Auto- 
crat’s arms sealed the doom of that unhappy 
country, and compelled him to seek safety by 
flight. He afterward visited some of the most 
important places in Asia, and again arrived in 
Europe, and resided sometime in France, but re- 
turned to this city in time to receive this letter from 
your mother, which proves to be the last she ever 
wrote. He came back a much wiser and a 
He had entirely forsaken 
his former habits, and had become abstemious and 
reserved to an extraordinary degree. Weare now 
prepared for the letter.” 

Ashdale had listened with deep interest to the 
foregoing narration, and he was sensible of a 
quicker motion of his heart as he saw Burney 
unfold a letter, the writing of which was the last 
act, almost, performed by his mother, It was 
short, as must necessarily have been the case, she 
being so near her end, and so much debilitated by 
a long and severe sickness. It was penned, in a 
tremulous hand, as follows: 

“ Dear Hucu—For on my death-bed I féel at 
liberty to use such an expression—I am going 
away, and I cannot depart without a farewell to 
you Because we have not met for years, nor 
corresponded, I have not been ignorant of your 
existence nor your manner of life. Every act of 
yours has possessed for me an interest. Excuse 
my plainness—I am aware of your former reck- 
lessness and dissipation, of your losses at the 
gambler’s table, your late resolves for reformation, 
your visit to Europe and your voluntary devotion 
to the cause of Poland; and I have just learnt 
your return to this country. Surely no one could 
ever have prayed more fervently for the salvation 
of any mortal than I have prayed for yours, and 
no rejoicing could have exceeded mine on learning 


strangely altered man. 





that you had become a man—that pride had re- 
formed you at last, 

** Do not believe that my firm refusal to unite 
my earthly fate with yours was dictated by any 
want of affection. Night orday you have never 
been absent from my thoughts, and I thank God 
that I have lived long enough to believe you 
saved, Be assured that I ever loved you with 
woman’s undying constancy, and that now, when 
approaching my last moments, I forgive you all 
the injuries which you did me when prompted by 
youthful and hot blood. 

** My child is now a man, but I tremble for 
him, I fear he is not firm enough to resist temp- 
tations that throng everywhere around him. I 
have never spoken to him of his father. WhenI 
am dead, your own judgment will teach you 
whether to own him or not—if you do, prevent 
him from thinking hard of his mother. 

“T am fast failing, Hugh. I have not strength 
to proceed much further. If you love me hold 
fast to the new strength you have acquired. We 
shall meet hereafter. Believe me that I have 
written this to convince you of my constant at- 
tachment to you, and to assure you that my affec- 
tion for you has never suffered me to permit your 
absence from my thoughts. It is painful to say 
farewell, but God bless you, and eternally keep 
you under his holy protection ! 

** At last—Farewell! Believe me, in my dying 
moments, as ever, devotedly yours, Mary.” 

We must here drop the curtain of this act, lest 
our boldness should be too profane for the sacred- 
ness of the scene. 


FORGOTTEN AS I’VE BEEN FORGOT. 


I never dreamed in all my heart’s wild musing 
That such an hour as this could ever be, 

Or that the power of the base world’s misusing 
Would change the tone of one kind spirit with me. 


But yet perhaps I do but wildly wander, 
And dwell with force upon light spoken phrases ; 
I have allowed my soul to pause and ponder 
Upon the tracery its own madness raises. 


There is no dream in thy soft moving accents 
That bids us stay when Time has said depart, 

Or strives to make the fleetly passing moments 
Pass with a quickened throb upon the heart. 


There is no dream in the half yielded kiss, 
The eyelid drooping, or the flushing cheek— 
There is no dream—there cannot be—in these, 
While movement, look, and tone as purely speak. 


Oh, well with thee the hour is past—forgotten ; 
*T was but a whim, another heart oblation ; 
What though it breaks, thy memory is blotted 
With a light smile “ to end a sly flirtation.” 
a. We 
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THE ABBEY OF MAUBUISSON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ETIENNE BEQUET. 


RE the traveler from Paris 
reaches the steep and winding 
town of Pontoise, he perceives 
on his right hand the ruins of 
the once rich and celebrated 
Abbey of Maubuisson, founded 
in 1246, by the Queen Blanche, 
mother of Louis the Saint, whose 
desire it was to be interred 
therein, 

The revolution has with its 
hands of violence thrown down 
the antique and holy house, and 
scattered to the wind the ashes 
of the pious queen who erected 

it. For the last forty years all around has worn 
a widely changed aspect in those secluded retreats, 
that during five centuries, time had ever found 
the same. To the silent tranquillity of the con- 
vent, the noise and activity of an unceasing in- 
dustry have succeeded ; the park, with its sad and 
sombre trees, has become a smiling vineyard; a 
ruined arch and shaft still suspend their tottering 
but graceful fragments in air, marking the chapel’s 
locality ; the lower part of the cloisters here and 
there sustained by a single pillar the foundations 


of the abbey and the vaults wherein these poor 
religieuses were deposited on passing from one 
death to another ;—such are the sole remains of 


that ancient and sacred edifice. One exception 
however, I have forgotten to make, in gentle hos- 
pitality. 

I was at Maubu'sson in the autumn of last year, 
and one morning being present at the breakfast of 
the laborers, I happened to inquire what was the 
day of the month. 

‘We are at the thirteenth of October,” replied 
one of them, 

**Is it the thirteenth ?” anxiously rejoined the 
gardener ;—* then we shall soon see the lady with 
the louis d’or.” 

‘* What do you mean by the lady with the louis 
d’or ?” said I to him. 

‘Ah! Monsieur, she is now very old. Every 
year, upon this day, she comes to this spot with 
her equipage ; she walks among the ruins, after- 
ward requests me to bring her a light, and then 
goes down into the correction, where she remains 
for a considerable length of time, On taking her 
departure, she always gives us @lowis d’or. But 
if she were not to come this yeat, it would not 
surprise me, for when we last saw her she had 
the appearance of being exceedingly ill. Frangois 
was obliged to help the domestic to almost carry 





her through the ruins, and when she returned from 
the correction she was well nigh senseless.” 

The correction is a little vault of some three 
feet square, and a little deeper than the ordinary 
stature of a woman. Dug at ten feet beneath the 
foundations of the abbey, neither light nor air 
could have penetrated therein. You formerly de- 
scended to it from the apartment of the abbess, by 
a narrow flight of steps, some vestiges of which 
may still beseen. It was there that the religieuses 
submitted to her all-powerful authority, were sent 
to expiate the fault of having spoken in the re- 
fectory, of not having risen at the first toll of the 
bell, and for many other crimes unpardonable in 
the eyes of Heaven, and more especially of Saint 
Bernard, whose rule they followed. 

I had paid little attention to the words of the 
gardener ; but when I returned from my customary 
walk, a splendid carriage with richly emblazoned 
panels stood in the court-yard. I proceeded to 
the garden, and passed before the wicket through 
which now the descent to the correction is effected, 
When upon the sill of the first flight, I perceived a 
lady dressed in deep mourning garments. She was 
of tall stature, noble features, with a countenance 
far less deteriorated in its beauty from age, than 
by the expression of lively and recent grief. As 
she walked very unsteadily and with great diffi- 
culty, I offered her my arm; a moment afterward 
she fainted, and I had much trouble in carrying 
her back to the house. When she had recovered 
her senses, I insisted that she should pass the 
rest of the day and the night at Maubuisson; to 
which she ultimately consented. 

The next day, walking with her in the vine- 
yard :—‘* Monsieur,” said she to me, “I have to 
thank you for your great attention to me; in what 
way that may be agreeable to you can I return the 
obligation ?” 

**T have only, Madame, an indiscreet question 
to ask you, and yet I fear to do so.” 

«« An indiscreet question, Monsieur ? . The 
motive which brings me here ? . It is a his- 
tory that my children alone are acquainted with ; 
and it is one that I like not to relate. But you 
have shown such solicitude for me—an old woman! 
—a very great kindness on your part; therefore 
since you wish it, listen, 

“« T was born at Beauvais, in 1770. My mother 
died in giving me birth; my father, a wealthy 
country gentleman, married again within a very 
short period after her death. My mother-in-law 
occupied herself a good deal at first with the care 
of me; but after a while, when she had children 
of her own, bestowed the whole of her time upon 
them and her amusements. 

“I was eight years old when my father was 
appointed guardian to one of his nephews who in 
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the space of a few months had experienced the 
loss of both father and mother. My cousin be- 
came an inmate of our house. The similarity of 
our tastes, a species of melancholy which was 
common to us, the confused instinct of our isolated 
position in the world, had soon united us in that 
lively friendship peculiar to childhood. We pass- 
ed together every hour unoccupied by our educa- 
tion, otherwise very much neglected. That in- 
nocent attachment gave no uneasiness whatever 
to my parents, even at an age when it might have 
been likely to change itself into another sentiment. 
It had been agreed between them that we should 
soon be separated and for ever. 

“ My cousin consequently had hardly entered 
upon his eighteenth year, when my father one day 
summoned him to his presence for the purpose of 
announcing that he was engaged as a volunteer, 
ina regiment on the point of embarking for the 
Indies, and that he must hold himself in readiness 
to set out on the following day. My cousin ran 
immediately to acquaint me with this fatal news. 
After we had long and bitterly wept in seeking 
to console one another, he embraced me and made 
me swear upon my prayer-book, that I would not 
espouse another, at least until his return. I swore 
it to him, and the next day he took his departure. 

‘My turn soon arrived. My step-mother en- 
tered my chamber one morning, which she scarcely 
ever did; she discoursed long and eloquently to 
me upon the limited fortune of my father, of the 
numerous expenses of his household; and added, 
that not having a dowry to bestow upon me, the 
profession of a religieuse was the sole one be- 
fitting my birth; that she was acquainted with the 
Abbess of Maubuisson, by whom I should be 
well received, that in fine such were the orders of 
my father. To this argument it was vain for me 
to make reply, and eight days after I was at the 
Abbey of Maubuisson. 

** It was the custom then in every convent, when 
a girl presented herself with the intention of tak- 
ing the veil, to attach another religieuse to her 
on some sort of capacity during her noviciate. 
She was a friend and a companion incessantly at 
her side, charged with the task of painting in 
glowing colors to her the peace and happiness of 
a conventual life, of which at the same time she 
was careful to dissimulate the wearing austerities. 
The associate, the friend they appointed to fulfil 
this office for me, was named en religion sister 
Rose de la Miséricorde. No one better than her- 
self, and that without willing it, could have been 
fitted for this species of seduction, With her, 
every practice of the conventual rules seemed easy, 
80 agreeably did she accomplish them. Charming 
girl, for whom my heart will never cease to cherish 
the tenderest affection so long as it beats! Born 





of an illustrious family, poverty had induced her 
to the vocation which my father’s will had de- 
voted me. But that docility of character soon 
familiarised itself to the duties imposed. Her an- 
gelic features, her lovely blue eyes, the repose of 
manner, all, even to the melody of her voice, were 
in keeping with her gentle and ingenuous mind. 
Had one ever so much detested the cloister, that 
in which one dwelt with her could not fail to have 
its peculiar charms. 

“« She speedily engrossed my entire affection and 
confidence, and in return bestowed upon me the 
sincerest friendship. We were scarcely ever apart. 
When separated from her I thought of my cousin ; 
but what had become of him? Should I ever see 
him again? Then the will of my father came to 
interpose itself between us both as an insurmount- 
able obstacle. So that I contemplated the arrival, 
not certainly without regret, but with little terror, 
of the day upon which I was to pronounce my 
vow. This I did three months after my domicilia- 
tion, 

** One evening, in the month of June, on enter- 
ing my cell, I found a letter on my bed. I hesi- , 
tated at first whether I should not carry it to the 
superior; but on examining the address, [ no 
longer hesitated. I recognized the hand writing 
of my cousin, He infermed me that he had re- 
turned to France in order to claim a very con- 
siderable property that had been bequeathed him 
by his maternal uncle ; that on arriving at Beauvais 
he had learned the destiny they were preparing 
for me, and which threw him into the utmost de- 
spair, At the same time he bade me remember 
my oaths, and conjured me not to abandon him. 
Everything was provided for. By the influence 
of money he had gained over several persons be- 
longing to the convent. If 1 so willed it, on the 
following Thursday, I had only to station myself 
in that turret you see there still standing to the 
north, and he would manage the rest; we would 
then quit France together. If I came not, he 
would blow out his brains, 

“Such a menace must be ever terrifying toa 
young female; it was doubly so to me, who knew 
too well the character of my cousin. Never did 
man, under a calm and reflecting exterior, conceal 
more violent passions, Irresolute in trifling cir- 
cumstances, he possessed an inflexible determina- 
tion in great ones. Had he ever decided upon 
killing himself, he would have arranged the details 
appertaining to his death as any other affair of 
daily occurence ; and death, at the appointed hour, 
would have found him exact to his appointment, 

“The letter threw me into a state of mental 
agitation impossible to be conceived. I passed a 
most horrible night, a strong fever consuming me. 
At the same time the state of my heart fully re- 
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vealed itself. It was no longer the affection of a 
sister that I entertained for him; it was love, and 
love the most ardent. I equally execrated the 
cloister and the barbarity of my father. I could 
have willingly dashed out my brains against the 
bars of my window. 

“The next day Rose readily perceived my trou- 
ble; she inquired the cause. I showed her my 
cousin’s letter, which she tore, that it might not 
compromise any one; then she opposed me with 
the precepts of religion, the grief of my father, the 
dangers I should run in following abroad a man 
who was not my husband. To all of which I re- 
plied, that I would never be a nun, that they 
wished to sacrifice me, that I loved my cousin, 
that he would destroy himself, and then I should 
become mad. myself, or more probably die of grief. 
Then we said our prayers together, and wept long 
in each other’s arms, 

“In this manner we passed three days ; upon 
the fourth Rose came to me with a more tranquil 
air.—‘ My poor friend,’ said she to me. ‘I see that 
the commands of our religion and my councils are 
alike impotent; but I have thought of a measure 
which perhaps will conciliate both your love, and 
that which you owe to Heaven. At first you will 
feign the appearance of indisposition ; you must 
not eat at the refectory; Madame will summons 
me to inquire what is the matter with you; I will 


tell her that it is nothing more than the want of 


exercise. She will give me the key of the park, 
for she always does so when any of the sisters 
are sick, The day upon which your cousin has 
fixed for a rendezvous, you shall ascend the turret, 
the door of which is never fastened ; you shall 
speak to him through the grating of the little win- 
dow ; you will tell him that you have not yet pro- 
nounced your vows, that you will not pronounce 
them ; but that he must address his suit to your 
father, and since Monsieur your cousin is ricH, he 
will doubtless give his consent to your marriage. 
Doubtless also,’ added she, embracing me, ‘ you 
will quit me, but happy and without disobedience 
to Heaven, That consideration will at least con- 
sole me.’ Such was the plan that her wisdom of 
twenty-two imagined, and which my love adopted. 

“As Rose had ordered me, I feigned illness, 
Madame gave us the key of the park; we went 
there every evening. Upon the fatal day you may 
judge of our inquietude. Rose however had pre- 
served some little stock of courage; for myself I 
was more dead than alive. Arrived at the turret, 
the door, contrary to custom, was shut; but close 
at hand a tall ladder was placed against the wall. 
We knew not what to do, when suddenly my 
cousin appeared from the other side of the wall; 
he wished to descend ; we threw ourselves upon 
our knees, and prayed him to refrain from so do- 





ing, telling him that all would be lost if he did, 
He complied with our entreaties, on condition that 
I myself should ascend the ladder from our side. 
I tremblingly obeyed; but scarcely had I reached 
him ere he seized me by the arm, at the same time 
his valet de chambre placed himself upon the wall, 
and both lifted me over, dumb with terror, not per- 
haps unmixed with another sentiment. Three 
days afterward we were in Holland, where he 
married me. 

**This marriage proved a most happy one. 
However, amid the first transports of our union, 
one bitter thought alloyed my otherwise so perfect 
felicity. What was the fate of Rose, and how 
dreadful must it be, if they looked upon her as an 
accomplice of my flight !—when one day I received 
a letter from her, This is a copy of it. Read it 
once more to me; for although I have it by heart, 
I am never tired of hearing it.” 

She then gave me the following letter to peruse, 
which bore her name and address, I begged per- 
mission of her to keep it, this she granted me. | 
give it here in all its original simplicity. 

** Abbée de Maubuisson, 28 Dec., 1791. ‘* My 
dear sister in Jesus Christ, Louise Bénédictine, 

** You will assuredly be greatly astonished at 
receiving aletter from me, I will tell you on some 
future occasion how. But wheresoever you may 
read it, I pray heaven that it may find you faithful 
to its holy commandments and happy. 

**T have many things to tell you concerning 
this convent and its inmates; but as I imagine 
you are principally anxious to learn what befel 
me after your departure, I shall commence with 
that. 

‘When Monaieur your cousin lifted you down 
on the other side of the wall, I was in an agony 
of terror; I feared lest you might fall and hurt 
yourself, for the wall is very high, I called to 
you several times but you made me no reply. 
Some minutes after, I heard the noise of a carriage 
driving off. I saw too clearly that you were lost 
to me for ever, and then I wept bitterly. 

‘*T knew not where I was, or what I was doing. 
However, the idea occurred to me of taking away 
the ladder, and notwithstanding it was three times 
heavier than myself, I dragged it among the bushes, 
near the water, J did so that they might not per- 
ceive, if they came, by which way you had made 
your escape; for had they have recovered you, 
they would have rendered your life very misera- 
ble. J then returned to the convent almost as fast 
as I could run, by the gate of Saint Benoit. I 
arrived at the very moment they were ringing the 
Angelus. 

“1 at first imagined that the sisters in the infir- 
mary had concluded you had returned to the clois- 
ters, while our sisters within the cloister believed 
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you were all the while at the infirmary ; for that 
evening no one seemed to miss you. As for my- 
self, you may guess that I was unable to close 
my eyes the whole night. Whenever I heard the 
smallest noise in the courtyard or in Madame’s 
apartments I always thought it might be you they 
were bringing back 

“But the next morning, Madame ordered all 
the sisters and boarders to assemble in the great 
hall near the refectory. When all of us were 
there, she came in accompanied by the superieure. 
| commended myself to the care of Heaven, fully 
persuaded that my last hour had arrived. 

«Madame read with her ordinary tranquillity 
the prayer, ‘ Veni sancte Spiritus” When it was 
ended, she rose up and spoke thus: ‘ My sisters, 
[recommend to your prayers Mademoiselle Louise 
Bénédictine. Heaven has not destined her to our 
holy vocation. She has quitted us. We will 
offer up in her behalf the orison pro peccatoribus.’ 

“ You will surely conclude that I was not one 
of those who prayed the least heartily for you. 
But all present prayed also from the very bottom 
of their souls; for everybody here loved you, and 
you might have been very happy with us. Hea- 
ven has otherwise disposed of you: let its will 
alone be done. 

“ There was nothing of fresh occurrence during 
eight days. On the ninth, it was a Tuesday, 
Madame requested to see me. As she loved me 
passably well and often sent for me, I hoped that 
it was not on your account; but as soon as I 
entered her apartment, all hope forsook me. She 
was seated in her great arm-chair, and gazed at 
me with those piercing black eyes which used to 
terrify you so much, I trembled all over like a 
leaf, and was as pale as my veil, Seeing which, 
she said to me—* You seem to be greatly terrified, 
Mademoiselle.’ At that word Mademoiselle I 
trembled more then ever, ‘ Yes, continued she, 
‘Mademoiselle, for you certainly do not expect 
that I can call such an atheist as you my sister.’ 
I repeat that horrible word to you for my own 
humiliation and as a penance for mysins. I can- 
not describe to you the effect it had upon me; I 
was in a most wretched state of mind. I need 
hardly tell you how ill I merited that epithet. 

“My limbs would scarce sustain me, I trem- 
bled so violently, and I staggered near her pray- 
ing-desk for suppport. ‘ Touch not my prie-dieu,’ 
exclaimed she, And then she added :—* Had you 
as much fear when you aided Mademoiselle Louise 
Bénédictine to make her escape?” And as I made 
no reply—‘ But answer me then!’ she cried in a 
terrible voice. I was just on the point of losing 
my senses; which being perceived by her, she 
immediately assumed a kinder manner—‘ Listen 
tome, and answer truly my interrogations. Have 





you spoken of this affair to any person whatso- 
ever? I assured her that I had not, which was 
the truth. ‘ Very well! replied she, then I forbid 
your speaking on the subject to any one, whoso- 
ever they may be. I desire that this affair should 
remain unknown, for the sake equally of the 
convent’s reputation and the interests of religion. 
The least indiscretion on your part will draw down 
my highest anger; in the meanwhile, I deliver 
you up to that of Heaven.’ 

** As Madame said nothing more to me then, [ 
thought she had nothing further to add. I made 
her my obeisance, and was about to retire, when 
she recalled me and said—‘ Kneel down; and 
when Ihad done so—‘I repeat’ continued she, 
‘ that I do not judge it convenient to punish you 
for your fault before the eyes of mankind as it 
well merits, but do not hope that it will escape 
condign punishment.’ I replied that I was ready 
to do whatsoever she should command. ‘ Well,’ 
said she, ‘ in order that I may punish you without 
its being known to be on account of Mademciselle 
Louise Bénédictine, I order you on the Saturday 
of every week to commit some fault contrary to 
the convent rules, that I may be furnished with a 
pretext, Your penitence will be, to go down into 
the correction from the end of matins until the 
commencement of mass, which you must hear 
kneeling beneath the lamp, Now arise, and you 
may withdraw.’ 

“You see, my dear Louise Bénédictine, that 
Madame has still been very good, for she might 
have written to our holy father, who would have 
sentenced me to die, instead of going once a week 
down into the correction. I must tell you frankly 
that the first time they put me into that horrible 
prison, I had a mortal terror and wept the whole 
time. I have now got accustomed to it by de- 
grees; and pray while there to Heaven and to 
the Holy Virgin to protect you. If you are happy 
with Monsieur your cousin, who undoubtedly is 
your husband, for you are too prudent not to have 
been married to him, I do not in the least regret 
suffering a little to insure your happiness. Our 
Savior has suffered far greater agony for us. 

‘* That which causes me more pain than going 
into the correction, is committing the fault every 
Saturday which Madame has ordered me to do. 
I do assure you that it causes me much embarrass- 
ment, When I first began I made pretence of 
falling asleep at matins, but the sisters at last 
began to ask me wherefore I always slept on 
Saturdays and never on the other days of the 
week. Now, upon that day I either leave my 
chamber in disorder of burst out into laughter 
during the collation, I did not imagine it was so 
diffiult to do evil, and I pity the wicked who con- 
tinually practise it. Two months ago I had for- 
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gotten that it was Saturday, and I committed no 
fault. Madame sent for me, she was exceedingly 
angry, and sent me into ‘the correction as usual, 
and after mass I returned there until vespers, which 
I heard kneeling under the lamp, as well as Com- 
pliesand Magnificat. Buton account of my health, 
as it made me very ill to remain so long upon my 
knees, she has permitted me to hear them in my 
place. 

«I perceive that I have used all my sheet of 
paper in speaking of myself, and I shall never 
have the opportunity of sending another. I could 
wish however to tell you many things concerning 
the sisters and the convent. You would not know 
it again were you to return; it would appear very 
dull to what it was when you were here, Father 
Brantome, who was so good, has left for a foreign 
country ; father Cheuneviere alone remains, of 
whom I would not wish to say anything disre- 
spectful. The greater part of our boarders have 
also left us. Another of them, Mademoiselle 
Marie de Saulieu, will also take her departure to- 
morrow. When I discovered that she was dis- 
tantly related to you, I became very intimate with 
her. She it is who has promised me to take 
charge of this letter, to find out where you are, 
and forward itto you. But there is one thing I 
must not forget to mention, which would cause 
you as much pain as it does me, It is to see how 
greatly, even daily, people relax in religion." Ma- 
dame, and Madame the Superieure go almost every 
day to Paris. They say it is on account of the 
convents that they are anxious to suppress; but 
convents must always be necessary for the pre- 
servation of religion, and the king would not 
desire that ours should be suppressed, which was 
founded by the mother of his saintly ancestor. 
As for myself, I cannot imagine otherwise than 
that I shall end my days init. Every evening I 
ask this grace from my good guardian angel, and 
I have a secret presentiment that it will be granted 
me. I think, by the way, that they will send 
some other sisters of our order to us, because they 
say we are too rich, They may send as many as 
they please, no one will ever be to me like my 
dear sister Louise Bénédictine, 

*‘ Adieu receive the prayers and blessings of 
your sister, who truly loves you. 

Rose de la Miséricorde. 

**N.B. Above all things do not write or en- 
deavor to see me, for then I should be lost,” 

The lady rejoined :—*‘In that letter the mind 
of my poor Rose fully displays itself to you; a 
touching assemblage of sincere devotion and lively 
friendship. She told me some few of her troubles, 
yet made as light of them as possible for the sake 
of my feelings; at the same time she concealed 
the most poignant, Ah! it was not in that hate- 





ful dungeon where she must have suffered most, 
but in the cloister, during the hours of the pro- 
menade, at class, in fine she suffered incessantly, 
You have no conception, Monsieur, of the ma- 
lignity existing among some forty idle nuns, who 
have but a very narrow circle wherein to exercise 
it: I myself know full well how many scornful 
expressions must have wounded her ear, how 
many injurious suspicions have saddened that no- 
ble and sensitive heart. 

** The revolution however advanced with hasty 
strides, France was open to all those whom poli- 
tical or religious matters had banished from it. 
My husband might have returned thither much 
sooner than he did, but affairs of importance de- 
tained him at the Hague. We did not return be- 
fore the autum of 1791. 

‘* We were at Valenciennes in the beginning of 
October, when I read in the public papers a de- 
cree of the Assembly which immediately suppress. 
ed several religious houses, The Abbey of Mau- 
buisson was among the number. 

“‘T hastened my departure several days; I was 
impatient to see once more my dear Rose, and 
offer her in that world in which she was about to 
find herself alone, the succor of a friendship she 
had so dearly purchased. I arrived at Paris the 
12th of October; on the 13th I was at Maubuisson 

*“*T will not dwell upon the painful feelings | 
experienced on beholding the gates of that clois- 
tered retreat, closed during so many centuries, 
thrown open to all who chose to enter; the chapel 
devastated, its tombs violated, their bones pro- 
faned. Alas! a still a sadder spectacle awaited me. 

** As I inquired of every person I met what had 
become of the nuns, the reply to each question 
was, that the portress could alone inform me. 
She occupied the apartment of the late abbess, and 
thither I ran with all speed. 

** This woman recognized me immediately. 

‘«* What has become,’ said I, ‘ of sister Rose 
de la Miséricorde ? 

** On uttering the name she grew pale, trembled, 
lighted a taper, and sought for her keys. 

*** Tn the name of Heaven,’ I repeated, ‘ where 
is sister Rose? Can she be dead ? 

““*Qh! Madame—Madame, come instantly, 
quick—they have forgotten her.’ 

*** Forgotten! but where ? 

**« In the correction, where they placed her on 
Sunday, a short time before the commissioners of 
the district had arrived.’ ; 

“* Sunday! and to-day is Saturday !’ 

‘* To raise the trap-door, descend the stairs and 
throw open the door, was but the affair of a mo- 
ment; but, oh! Monsieur, what a horrible sight 
met our gaze, and how could I have ever survived 
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«The unhappy girl had perished with hunger, 
and every thing around testified how cruel had 
been her agonies, Her veil and woollen gar- 
ments were torn into shreds, her crucifix broken, 
and she was extended over these fragments. I 
took hold of her round the middle of the body, 
and raised her up before me, stark and rigid, as 
though of one single piece of framework. Her 
right hand had lacerated her bosom; her white 
and regular teeth, which her pain-contracted lips 
disclosed, were buried in her left arm, likewise 
bitten in several places, At the same time her 
motionless eyes widely open, appeared to stare 
me in the face. I could not longer sustain this 
horrible collision! I fell to the ground straining 
her body in my arms. It was necessary to em- 
ploy force to separate us. The next day, when! 
had recovered my senses, I found my husband 
arrived, who carried me from the spot. 

“Such, Monsieur, was the deplorable event 
which brings me hither every year on the 13th of 
October. I come, not to ask forgiveness of my 
dearest Rose for the dreadful death I caused her: 
oh no! I am too certain that amid all her suffer- 
ings there neither escaped from her heart or lips a 
single malediction against me ; but I come to these 
ruins to pray Heaven may unite us again in eter- 
nity, I come to revisit that garden, those alleys, 
that cloister, wherein so often we swore an eter- 
nal friendship, where so repeatedly we promised 
one another to bear a mutual share of the pains 
and pleasures of our whole lives: unequal parti- 
tion, in which the fault and what the world calls 
happiness was mine, her’s innocence and a most 
horrible punishment !” 

The lady had just finished these words when 
her carriage was announced, After she had 
stepped into it: ‘* Monsieur,” said she to me, “I 
am sure that I need not request your keeping this 
history secret, and my name especially so, at least 
so long as T live.” 

Intelligence has just reached me that Madame 
Louise Bénédictine de Simon died but a few days 
since, J. 8. M. 


HAIDEE. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


Tue artist has succeeded wonderfully in embody- 
ing Byron’s poetical conception, 
” called Haidee, 
The greatest heiress of the western Isles.” 
The character will be found in the second, third 


and fourth cantos of **Don Juan.” The hero of 
the poem has been wrecked on “ one of the wild 
and smaller Cyclades,” where he had been * roll- 





ed on the beach, ‘half senseless, from the sea,” 
and where, walking with her maid, “ below the 
cliff, toward sunset,” Haidée found 


** Insensible—not dead, but neatly so— 
Don Juan, almost famished, and half drowned.” 


Haidee was the only daughter 
** Of an old man, who lived upon the water.” 


** A fisherman he had been in his youth, 
And still a sort of fisherman was he ; 
But other speculations were, in sooth, 
Added to his connexion with the sea, 
Perhaps not so respectable, in truth: 
A little smuggling, and some piracy, 
Left him, at last, the sole of many masters 
Of an ill-gotten million of piastres. 
* . * * * * 
** He was a Greek, and on his isle had built 
(One of the wild and smaller Cyclades) 
A very handsome house from out-his guilt, 
And there he lived exceedingly at ease ; 
Heaven knows what cash he got, or blood he spilt— 
A sad old feliow was he, if you please, 
But this I know, it was a specious building, 
Full of barbaric carving, paint, and gilding. 


“* He had an only daughter, call’d Haidee, 
The greatest heiress of the Eastern Isles ; 
Besides, so very beautiful was she, 
Her dowry was as nothing to her smiles: 
Still in her teens, and like a lovely tree 
She grew to womanhood, and between whiles 
Rejected several suitors, just to learn 
How to accept a better in his turn.” 
The poor girl was afraid to take the unfortunate 
stranger to the house of her father, because 
* He would hospitably have cured the stranger, 
And sold him instantly, when out of danger ; 
And, therefore, with her maid, she thought it best 
To place him in [a] cave for present rest : 
And when at last he opened his black eyes, 
Their charity increased about their guest ; 
And their compassion grew to such a size, 
It opened half the turnpike gates to Heaven.” 


The description which the muse of the poet has 
given of this beautiful creation of his fancy is 
the very perfection of art. The conception is fault- 
less ; nothing indeed has been left to the artist. 
The form, the expression, the sentiment are before 
him ; embodiment is all that is left 


‘** Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll’d 
In braids behind, and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mold, 
They nearly reach’d her heel ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command, 
As one who was a lady in the land. 


‘* Her hair, I said, was auburn ; but her-eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew ; 
*Tis as the snake late coil’d, who pours his lenzth, 
And hurts at once his venom and his strength. 
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** Her brow was white and low, her cheek’s pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the set sun ; 
Short upper lip—sweet lips! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary, 
(A race of mere imposters, when all’s done— 
I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real, 


Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.) 
* * ‘* * * * 


* Her dress was many color’d, finely spun ; 
Her locks curl’d negligently round her face, 

But through them gold and gems profusely shone 
Her girdle sparkled, and the richest lace 

Flow’d in her veil, and many a precious stone 
Flash’d on her little hand ; but, what was shocking, 
Her small snow feet had slippers, but no stocking.” 
For many days—not weary ones to her—did she 

tend him in that cavern by the sea. 

- and stoop’d, and stood as if in awe, 
(For sleep is awful) and on tiptoe crept 

And wrapt him closer, lest the air, too raw, 
Should reach his blood, then o’er him still as death 
Bent, with hush’d lips, that drank his scarce-drawn 

breath. 


And thus like to an angel o’er the dying 

Who die in righteousness, she lean’d, and there 
All tranquilly the shipwreck’d boy was lying, 

As o’er him lay the calm and stirless air.” 

Day after day did she watch him, till renewed 
strength revisited his limbs and health his cheeks, 
and they gazed into each other’s eyes until 

** She loved and was beloved—she adored, 
And she was worshipped.” 

We must refer the reader to the poem for the 
progress of their love, and how, in course of time, 
the father came home suddenly from a piratical 
cruise, and surprised the lovers 

** Pillowed cheek to cheek in loving sleep ;” 
and how that, in despite of the entreaties of his 


daughter, Juan 
“ Had fallen, with his right shoulder half cut through” 
by the myrmidons of the old Corsair, and how 
*¢ They laid him in a boat, and plied the oar 
Until they reach’d some galliots, placed in line ; 
On board of one of these, and under hatches, 
They stowed him, with strict orders to the watches.” 
But Haidée— 
‘“¢ The last sight which she saw was Juan’s gore, 
And he himself o’ermaster’d and cut down ; 
His blood was running on the very floor 
Where late he trod, her beautiful, her own ; 
Thus much she view’d an instant and no more,— 
Her struggles ceased with one convulsive groan ; 
On her sire’s arm, which until now scarce held 
Her writhing, fell she like a cedar fell’d. 


** A vein had burst, and her sweet lip’s pure dyes 

Were dabbled with the deep blood which ran o’er ; 

And her head droop’d as when the lily lies 
O’ercharged with rain: her summon’d handmaids 

bore 

Their lady to her couch with gushing eyes ; 
Of herbs and cordials they produced their store, 

But she defied all means they could employ, 

Like one life could not hold, nor death destroy.” 





For days did she lay in the same state, “ un. 
chang’d, though chill,” until she at length awoke, 
‘* but not as sleepers wake.” 

“* She look’d on many a face with vacafit eye, 
On many a token without knowing what ; 

She saw them watch her without knowing why, 

And reck’d not who around her pillow sat.” 


She heeded not the attentions of her handmaids, 
and ‘* recognized no being and no spot.” At last 
music was thought of, and an old harper came, 


‘* And he began a long, low island song 
Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew strong. 
“* Anon her thin wan fingers beat the wall 
In time to his old tune ; he changed the theme, 
And sung of love ; the fierce name struck through all 
Her recollection ; on her flash’d the dream 
Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To be so being ; in a gushing stream 
The tears rush’d forth from her o’erclouded brain, 
Like mountain mists at length dissolved in rain. 


** Short solace, vain relief!—thought came too quick, 
And whirl’d her brain to madness ; she arose 
As one who ne’er had dwelt among the sick, 
And flew at all she met, as on her foes; 
But no one ever heard her speak or shriek, 
Although her paroxysm drew toward its close ; 
Hers was a phrensy which disdain’d to rave, 
Even when they smote her, in the hope to save. 


** Yet she betray’d at times a gleam of sense ; 
Nothing could make her meet her father’s face, 
Though on all other things with looks intense 
She gazed, but none she ever could retrace ; 
Food she refused, and raiment ; no pretence 
Avail’d for either ; neither change of place, 
Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could give her 
Senses to sleep—the power seem’d gone forever. 


** Twelve days and nights she wither’d thus ; at last, 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her past ; 
And they who watch’d her nearest could not know 
The very instant, till the change that cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, duil and slow, 
Glazed o’er her eyes—the beautiful, the black— 
Oh! to possess such lustre—and then lack ! 


** She died, but not alone; she held within 

A second principle of life, which might 

Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of sin ; 
But closed its little being without light, 

And went down to the grave unborn, wherein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one blight ; 

In vain the dews of Heaven descend above 

The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love. 


** Thus lived—thus died she ; never more on her 

Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 

Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 

By age in earth ; her days and pleasure were 
Brief, but delightful—such as had not staid 

Long with her destiny ; but she sleeps well 

By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to dwell. 


‘** That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants past away ; 
None but her own and father’s grave is there, 
And nothing outward tells of human clay ; 
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Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair, 
No stone is there to show, no tongue to say 
What was: no dirge, except the hollow sea’s, 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. 
“Bot many a Greek maid in a loving song 
Sighs o’er her name ; and many an islander 
With her sire’s story makes the night less long: 
Valor was his, and beauty dwelt with her ; 
If she loved rashly, her life paid for wrong— 
A heavy price must all pay who thus err, 
In some shape ; let none think to fly the danger, 
For soon or late Love is his own avenger.” 


THE THREE STUDENTS. 
A STORY OF METROPOLITAN LIFE, 
BY I. ANDERSON SMITH. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE THEATRE—INTRODUCES THE THREE STUDENTS. 


E commence our story in the 
Theatre—the Theatre! What 
a host of associations that 
word calls up! How much 
that is good, how much that is 
bad is connected with it! Here 
genius is crowned with the 
brightest laurels—here vice 
breeds out contagion to the 
world. Here virtue, innocence, 
and beauty go hand in hand— 
here sin and crime look on 
with laughter! That the thea- 
tre in its proper state can be 
productive of great good, no 
one will for a moment doubt, but that itis in such 
a state at the present day, we do most positively 
deny, Dramatic exhibitions were originated for 
religious instruction, and were made to subserve 
the best objects. The Theatre can be made a 
great moral agent, but until it is purged of the 
pests which usually infect it, until all intoxicating 
drinks, and profligate females are alike excluded 
from its walls, and until performers of unsullied 
reputation are employed, and plays devoid of vul- 
garity and grossness more generally enacted, it 
never will exercise a healthy or beneficent influ- 
ence on society. Perchance to many this lai- 
guage may seem a trifle too harsh, but let those 
who know, think for a moment, and then give 
thoir candid opinion. We would gladly see this 
great change brought about, we would do all in 
our power to effect it, for almost since our ‘‘ bib 
and tucker” days, we have possessed a passionate 
ardor for the drama, and its representatives. Weil 
do we remember lounging about the doors of the 
Theatre, endeavoring to get a glimpse of the 
heroes who had the night before worked to such 
ai extensive pitch our excitable imagination. 
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W 11 do we remember gazing with profound ven- 
eration at the name of some great “ star” in large 
letters on the bills, fairly introducing ourself to 
their acquaintance, and carrying them fondly home 
in our ‘* mind’s eye” to dinner. And after rehear- 
sal, with what anxiety we would watch the 
movements of the different actors as they made 
their appearance in the doorway of the Theatre 
—first gaze anxiously at their melancholy look- 
ing boots, then survey their persons upward till 
at last we arrived at the misanthropic scowl on 
their delightful physiognomies, ‘* The small peo- 
ple” at first held us in awe, but after awhile the 
gilt wore off, and we had only a sympathy with 
the *‘ stars” of the establishment. When the lead- 
ing tragedian of the theatre would appear with 
his Coriolanus strut, and “that’s him!” would 
rise in our throat, what visions of Napoleon and 
Julius Cesar floated through our brain! We 
might have continued to have looked upon them 
with the same sincere adoration had we not un- 
fortunately got on terms of intimacy with the 
check taker, thereby getting introduced to the 
door-keeper, and at last coming in immediate con- 
tact with the great tragedian himself. This was 
a proud day—we had arrived at an important 
crisis in our life, we had achieved a glorions tii- 
umph, and we long treasured it with our most 
sacred memories ! 

Do you observe that tall, well dressed young 
man, sitting a couple of seats from the stage box, 
his cane gracefully elevated to his chin, and his 
had moving in time with the music? You would 
pick him from an hundred in the theatre, for his 
bright flashing eye, his intellectual cast of coun- 
tenance, and his gentlemanly address. He is 
rather pale, but his well-shaped mouth and nose, 
together with his black curly locks, make him in 
every sense of the word what is generally termed 
«‘handsome.” Although he is dressed in the 
height of fashion, there’s a gentle manliness about 
his whole appearance that easily distinguishes 
him from the gambler or pickpocket, who now 
invariably lead off with the fashions. In the 
same box with him are two genteelly dressed 
young men, who are his companions. They are 
intimate friends of Clarence Mervale. 

‘Booth plays splendidly to-night, eh, Cla- 
rence?” said the young man by Mervale’s side, 
who by the way was rather foppishly dressed. 

«« T have seen him act better,” replied Clarence, 
taking off his hat, and brushing the long hair 
from his forehead. 

«Probably when indisposed? Ha! ha!” and 
the young man laughed with great gusto, no 
doubt with th 
thing excce lingly witty. ‘* Who's that good look- 
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chatting so familiarly with that beautiful woman, 
Clarence ?” said Harry Livingston in an under- 
tone, 

**What! you do not know him!” responded 
Clarence, somewhat astonished. 

**T do not, positively.” 

** Why that’s General Morris, the song writer 
of America !” 

“Tt is?” 

*“‘T can assure you it’s no other. And a right 
merry good hearted fellow he is too. On his left 
sits Willis, one of the finest poets in the land— 
and just back of the General you will observe the 
author of “Fanny,” Fitz Green Halleck, whom 
we left an hour ago at Windust’s.” 

** He’s a very ordinary looking man.” 

‘“‘T think so myself.” 

‘* He’s the last I should ever take for a poet. 
*Pon honor he looks more like a bank president.” 

‘*T take it he’s president of rather an extensive 
banking establishment if Astor’s funds go for any 
thing. It’s well he got in with the old chap, for 
the days of the “ croakers” are past. 

At that moment the curtain rang up for the 
dance. 

‘* By Jove, she’s a charming creature, Clarence !” 
exclaimed Harry, as Viola Linton bounded upon 
the stage—‘ Gods! I’d give my life to be in pos- 
session of such loveliness? With what exquisite 
grace she trips along—the very poetry of mo- 
tion !” 

“* She does indeed dance beautifully,” responded 
Clarence, his eyes riveted to the stage. 

*‘T envy you, by heaven! I envy you, Cla- 
rence !” 

** Pooh, pooh, man, you are foolish.” 

“Foolish! about such a divinity, such loveli- 
ness !” 

«‘] will begin to think you are in love with her 
already,” said Clarence, laughing. 

«Ah! she sees you, Clarence. 
she smiles, I'd give a fortune to be in your shoes 
my boy.” 

‘*Be careful how you speak,” replied Clarence, 
in alow voice, ** you may be overheard.” 


The termination of the dance, however, cooled 
down somewhat the enthusiasm of Harry Living- 
ston, though he did not forget very soon the scene 
that had just passed before him, 


Viola! how little did they know the feelings, 
the thoughts that were crowding upon thy mind, 
when receiving the plaudits, the smiles, the ap- 
probation of that great auditory. Thy face so 
radiant with beauty and cheerfulness, hides only 
the sorrow corroding thy young heart. Poor 
girl! thou art not happy ! 

** Come, Clarence, let us go, and vote the farce 


Look there, ! 


a bore,” said Livingston, rising from his seat, 
**] could see her dance all night—but it’s perfect 
torture to witness these sticks of actors. Come, 
let’s go.” 

**As you please, I’m ready.” 

‘Come, Bob,” said Livingston, addressing the 
young man by his side, “‘we are going to give 
friend Florence a call, and taste the quality of his 
oysters,” 

They said but very little after leaving the thea- 
tre, save now and then, Livingston would make 
some complimentary allusion to Viola. 

‘**Let’s step in and take something,” said Cla. 
rence, as they were passing a fashionably fitted 
up bar-room, a few doors from Broadway. 

‘*T don’t care if I do take a smal! sized drink,” 
replied Livingston. ‘ You know I always make 


it a point never to refuse a good offer,” and he 
placed his right hand very affectionately on the 
shoulder of Mervale, 

*« That’s my weak side too,” said the individual 
‘* Singular coincidence! He! 


addressed as Bob. 
he! he!” 
Clarence opened the door and Jed the way toa 
little table nearly in the centre of the bar-room. 
There were some twenty other tables in the room, 
and the most of them were surrounded by young 
and middle aged men, chatting, drinking, and 
smoking furiously. They had hardly seated 
themselves, before an old man, decorated with a 
mysterious frock coat popped out of a small room, 
or rather a closet, (the bar) and was by the table 
in a twinkling to inquire what they “would 
have.” As he is a somewhat popular personage 
«about town,” we will endeavor to describe him. 
*““The Major,” the cognomen he rejoices in, is 
about five feet, one inch, and three quarters high, 
probably five feet two inches, has a shrewd ex- 
pression in his face, a smile always playing about 
the corners of his mouth, and a merry twinkle in 
his eye ; he has an abundant flow of animal spirits, 
iin fact he is “the life and soul” of the place 
| where he officiates, although his locks are silvered 
‘o’er by the hand of time. It has been affirmed, 
| yet we will not relate it as a positive fact, that 
| ** the Major” can sing like a nightingale at cer- 
‘tain periods of the evening, and that his particu- 
ilar favorites are ‘the Star Spangled Banner,” 
/and the ‘ Maid I left behind me.” However, be 
that as it may, we will not questiou the vocal 
abilities of ‘*the Major,” knowing him to be a 
|** jolly good fellow,” and as one of his friends a 
short time since remarked, ‘a perfect trump.” 
We do not think we shall find a more fitting 
opportunity than the present to give you an idea 
of the appearance of Harry Livingston, and his 
boon companion, Robert Maylie, therefore we will 
embrace it. Harry was dressed in the extreme of 
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fashion, and rather on the flashy order. He was 
about the same hight as Mervale, but altogether 
of a different appearance. There was something 
pleasing, winning, about Mervale—Livingston 
was just the reverse, There was something re- 
pulsive in the expression of his face, his cheeks 
were sallow, his mouth large, his teeth irregular— 
and his forehead narrow and receding. He was, 
however, most fluent in his speech, and would 
often prove interesting in conversation. Although 
he was not a man that we would make a friend, 
there was something about him that seemed to take 
admirably with the softer sex. Indeed we may 
go so far as to say that with some of them he 
was quite a favorite. They considered him witty, 
gallant, and sociable, and therefore cultivated his 
acquaintance, and permitted his attentions. With 
such opportunities, Harry Livingston was the last 
man in the world to let them go by unimproved. 
He had long been celebrated but as a roué—but 
the reputation he acquired by his libertanism, 
only served, it would seem, to make him more 
popular with the choice circles. Maylie was 
dressed similar to Livingston, though upon the 
whole we think he made a more genteel appear- 
ance. He was about two and twenty, yet con- 
stant dissipation made him look much older. 
They were both medical students. 

“ Well, to-morrow then, you will introduce me 


to the fair Viola,” said Livingston, sitting his 
tumbler on the table after drinking its contents 


with great satisfaction, ‘* By all that’s beautiful 
Icould love her till the world acquiesced with 
Father Miller’s prophecy and came to an end !” 

“Tam afraid you will not have that exquisite 
pleasure—some other people might object !” re- 
plied Maylie, laughing. 

“Since you are so desirous of an introduction 
to Miss Linton, I will give it you,” said Mervale, 
his piercing gaze fixed upon Livingston, “ But 
— she’s a virtuous girl, and must be respect- 
ed.” 

“She shall be, Clarence; but a virtuous girl ! 
Ha! ha! that’s exceedingly funny !” 

“By your manner, Livingston,” replied Mer- 
vale, his dark eyes flashing fire, ‘* I should think 
that you imagined that I was jesting.” 

** No, no, Clarence, but a virtuous girl, really 
—I don’t believe there’s one on the stage,” 

“| know there are—as many pure and good as 
me are off of it!” replied Mervale indignant- 
y. 

**Pshaw ! Clarence,” said Livingston, a little 
frightened by his earnest manner, “ you know 
my old failing—argument.” 

“I would advise you then, never to make such 
sweeping charges—you may one day get yourself 
into difficulty by the operation.” 








“I know you would plead the same of a pretty 
woman, virtuous or not, so —” 

‘* Excuse me, Harry, but you are saying more 
than I think you mean.” 

** What!” ejaculated Livingston, who had by 
this time made the acquaintance of several glasses 
of extraordinary good liquor. 

‘‘ He’s thinking of the pretty seamstress that 
lives in street,” said Maylie, laughing. 

Those words! they sounded like a funeral 
knell in Livingston’s ears. The liquor for a mo- 
ment left him, and he looked the picture of de- 
spair. His cheeks turned pale and livid, his lips 
were colorless, and his whole frame trembled with 
emotion, 

“Why, Harry, you seem agitated,” said Cla- 
rence, eyeing him with wonder, ‘ What’s the 
matter, speak !” 

“‘Oh, nothing—’t was but a passing pain—my 
head feels strange—there, there, ’tis better now !” 
and as he spoke he raised the glass to his lips, 
and with a savage laugh poured the contents down 
his throat, 

‘Bring us some more liquor, if you please, 
Major,” said Clarence, giving the old gentleman a 
good-natured smile. 

The liquor was brought and almost as soon 
drank. 

*‘Ha! ha! ha! one drink round, Major,” ex- 
claimed Livingston, ‘‘ and you are to join us.” 

‘‘With the greatest pleasure, gentlemen,” re- 
plied the Major, setting the liquor upon the table. 
** Now, here’s your healths, and a safe arrival 
home.” 

“ Yes—y-y—es—a a-safe ar—arrival ho-home !” 
said Clarence, staggering toward the bar. 

«You are having a merry time of it while it 
lasts, young gentlemen,” thought the Major, as 
he stepped behind the bar to receive his money. 
«« Now,” said the old man, showing them out the 
door, “go straight ahead, till you come to the 
corner, and then turn to your right—Good night !’» 
and he left them for his more sober customers. 

““G-go good n-ni-ight!” responded the trio, 
and they found themselves endeavoring to elevate 
their anatomies on somebody’s stoop, instead of 
going as directed, ‘ straight ahead.” 

«7 say, Harry, thi-th-this is a d d-ev-ilish dark 
night.” 

“Qld fellow, you are d-d-ru-drank,” replied 
Harry, and at the same time quietly pulled May- 
lie’s hat over his eyes. 

“‘Le-let’s p-p-part he-here,” said Clarence, 
after they had succeeded in reaching the corner. 
“We w-wi-will s-s-see each other to-to-morrow.” 
With this the trio shook hands very afiectionately 
and bade each other adieu for the evening. 

Livingston and Maylie entered the first bar- 
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room they met, there to spend the night in drunk- 
enness, while Clarence endeavored to the best ot 
his ability to reach his home. He would first go 
up one street, and then down another, and so he 
kept on for an hour at least, getting farther away 
from where he wanted to go until he sank weak 
and exhausted upon the steps of a large brick 
building. The liquor he had drank was now 
working upon him—he was almost stupified. 
About his person he had in money and checks up- 
ward of two thousand dollars. He had also a 
splendid gold watch, a valuable diamond ring, and 
breast pin. He had never been in such a state 
before—it was his first spree / 

Scarcely ten minutes had passed by before he felt 
a gentle touch upon his shoulder, and on looking 
up, which he did with considerable difficulty—he 
discovered a well dressed female before him, who 
by her actions seemed to invite him to follow her. 
There was not that wild brazen stare in her eyes, 
so common to females who haunt the streets at 
such hours, but on the contrary there was a gentle 
meekness pervading every action, and her voice 
so low and sweet, it almost roused him from his 
drunkenness, 

“Come home with me,” she said, taking his 
arm, ‘I will protect you from all harm,” and as 
she spoke she assisted him to rise. He had no 
power over himself—he had fairly lost all sense 
of reason, A strange impulse urged him on— 
what it was he could not tell or define. At last 
the female stopped in front of a brick house in 

street, a few doors from Broadway, and it 
was with great difficulty she managed to get him 
inside. Ina moment he was in a splendidly fur- 
nished apartment, the very air of which breathed 
of luxury. Elegant mirrors were at each end of 
the apartment, the walls were covered with beau- 
tiful oil paintings, and the carpet upon the floor 
was of the most costly description, Everything 
was arranged with great neatness, and it could 
easily be seen that the person who occupied it 
was one of considerable taste. Clarence hardly 
reached the room, however, before he fell insen- 
sibly upon the sofa, The unknown female watch- 
ed him in his slumber with great interest, brushed 
his clothes, took his watch and pocket book, and 
carefully put them away. 

She was pale, very pale, but oh! how beauti- 
ful! Her long dark hair fell in ringlets upon her 
shoulders, which were white as alabaster. The 
fine voluptuous outline of her figure, betokened 
the maturity of womanly besuty. Her mouth 
was small, her teeth of pearly whiteness, and 
her lips always shone with a sweet smile. Her 
eyes were large and dark—there was a world of 
poetry in their liquid depths—could you translate 
ts meaning. A light pink scarf was disposed 





around her bosom, and her. dress, which was of 
black silk, was arranged with much neatness 
about her person. There were no chains or 
trinkets hanging about her neck, and save a plain 
gold ring on the second finger of her left hand she 
had no other jewelry about her. 

How patiently did she watch through the long 
dark hours of the night his every motion. Her 
eyes seemed riveted upon his face, and when 
morning at last arrived, we could almost fancy a 
shade of sorrow stole over her lovely counten- 
ance, 

That night! It had been a life time to Clarence, 
He had seen and heard more of himself than he 
ever knew before. He had read his own heart 
during those few hours of slumber—he felt that 
his inclination to leave virtue and cling to vice 
was growing upon him, he saw the downward 
path of the libertine, drunkard, and debauchee, 
and he awoke from his dream with a shudder. 

Imagine his surprise and astonishment on start- 
ing up at beholding the beautiful face of the un- 
known female bending over him and almost touch- 
ing his. 

‘* What’s this? where am I?” said Clarence, 
gazing wildly about the apartment—* I thought I 
was at home—in my room !” and as his eyes fell 
upon the lovely form before him he seemed more 
bewildered than ever. 

**No doubt you are somewhat surprised,” she 
replied in a rich musical voice—* If you remem- 
ber last night——” 

‘* Last night !” repeated Clarence, interrupting 
her, “I do recollect it, and you are the means of 
my being here >” 

**T am—I found you resting upon a stoop un- 
able to move one way or the other with safety— 
I assisted you to my room, and —” 

«* You have a thousand thanks,” said Clarence, 
again interrupting her, ‘‘I know not where I 
might have been but for your kindness.” 

“Pshaw! no thanks. I wish no praise for 
doing right.” 

‘«* A noble creature!” thought Clarence to him- 
self, “‘and can she be—no, no, I will not think 
it.” ‘It’s now most time,” said he, as he put his 
hand to his watch-pocket, “What, my watch 
gone! I might have expected it—served me 
right !” 

‘* Not so hasty,” replied the unknown beauty, 
going to her drawer, “here’s your watch and 
pocket-book both,”—and so saying she handed 
them as she found them, back to him. 

‘‘ For this noble conduct to a stranger, please 
accept —.” As he spoke he handed her two one 
hundred dollar bills, but she interrupted him, and 
would not accept them, 

“Think you so little of me as to offer remune- 
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ration for the slight service I have rendered you ?” 
she said blushing deeply. 

«This kindness to me,” 

«“Pshaw! It might have been my brother,” she 
remarked. 

«You have a brother, then ?” asked Clarence, 
anxiously, 

“T have,” she replied in an altered tone, ® but 
alas! he’s no brother to me now.” 

“ How !” exclaimed Clarence, almost forgetting 
himself, 

“T have been ——” 

« Wronged, deceived,” said Clarence, interrupt- 
ing her—*‘ I see it all. He, they have all deserted 
you.” 

, She could not speak—the tears seemed ready 
to gush from her soft dark eyes. 

‘He that has injured thee, I will slay him !” 
exclaimed Clarence, suddenly starting up—‘* His 
blood shall wash out the stain !” 

“Oh, no, no,” was all she could utter. 
wept bitterly. 

“ Poor girl !” thought Clarence, *‘ she has been 
deeply wronged.” “But could you not tell me 
the name of him who has thus forgotten and left 
thee upon the world !” 

**T cannot, I dare not tell you,” she murmured. 

** What matters now?” 

*T loved him once !” 

That voice! What unutterable despair was 
expressed in those few words. Oh God! that 
one so young, so beautiful, should have fallen! 
Abandoned! ruined! but loving, trusting woman 
still ! 

“Speak, and this instant [ll avenge thy 
wrongs !” 

“No, no, no. I should not have spoken of 
him ; there, I’m better now. Let us change the 
theme !” 

They spake no more until Clarence arose to 


She 


0. 
er With your permission, I will see you again,” 
said Clarence, going toward the door. 

* And will you not come soon?” half whis- 
pered the girl, laying her small and beautifully 
formed hand in his. 

**] will,” replied Clarence, ‘‘ and may God bless 
you until we meet again!” A tear started in his 
eye, but in a moment more he had left the 
house. 

The young girl listened with eagerness to his 
retiring footsteps, and on ascending the staircase 
to her room she opened the window, and looked 
forth into the street, but he had disappeared. His 
were the first kind words she had heard since she 
had fallen from honor’s bright and holy path, 
He had woven a magic spell around her—she 
loved him ! 





CHAPTER II. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH—-DEATH—-THOUGHTS 
THEREON—THE DYING GIRL’S FORGIVENESS— 
HER FATHER’S CURSE—THE BOQUET OF WILD 
FLOWERS—UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL—-STRUGGLE 
BETWEEN THE OLD MAN AND THE SEDUCER— 
LIFE’S LAST PAGE IS TURNED. 


Come with us now, reader, to the chamber of 
death! °*Tis a sad thought that we must one day 
die—perhaps to-morrow. Death! To leave friends 
and all earthly ties, to leave our bright and happy 
firesides for the shroud, and the narrow home of 
the cold damp grave—our bodies to decay, our 
souls to go, we know not whither! We have 
seen the hero die with the laurel wreath upon his 
brow—we have seen the patriot, the statesman, 
crowned with honor ; the scholar who had ascen- 
ded the topmost round in the ladder of Fame ; the 
aged, the murderer suffering the agonies of expir- 
ing torture; the suicide, all, all die—but far the 
saddest sight, is to see the young, the good, the 
beautiful, leave us for the spirit land, when 
earth’s fairest visions are dawning upon them. 
To see the glow of youth fade from the cheek 
day by day; to know the canker is knawing 
within, to know there is no human aid to stay its 
progress—no help, no hope! The refulgent rays 
of the sun-beam upon us; the sky looks bright 
and beautiful ;—but Jet us leave this noise and 
bustle, and enter the mansion of death, How 
still all seems, as we ascend the narrow stairs 
leading to the dying girl’s room. Not a word, 
nota sound! There, hark! A groan; another, 
another, and another. The old man is kneeling 
by the bedside of his dying daughter. The big, 
hot tears are rolling down his cheeks, and with 
what agony he clasps his hands, Is he praying? 
No! he is calling the vengeance of God upon the 
head of the seducer, the murderer of his child! 

The room is small and meanly furnished. Po- 
verty stares you in the face as you cross the door- 
way. The only object noticeable is a boquet of 
wild flowers upon the mantel, They alas! are 
withering, their sweetest perfume is passing away. 
But hark ! was not that a sigh, a whisper ? 

* Father !” 

“What wouldst thou, my child,—speak ?” 

** That boquet ; the, the flowers,” 

“ There, there, dearest; how sweet, how beau- 
tiful !” 

«He used to bring me—” 

‘‘Hush, hush, my child, thy father’s curse is 
upon him.” 

«Oh do, do not speak so father,” the dying 
girl half murmured, “Tl leave you soon, and 
oh how happy I will be to know that you have 
orgiven him, freely, truly.” 
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** Forgive him, never! you do not mean it, 
Clara, you do not mean it! No, no, no!” and 
the old man bowed his head and wept. 

“Yes, father, I forgive him, freely forgive 
him !” 

«* What! he who has murdered your peace and 
happiness—robbed thee of life, nay, what’s more 
than life—honor! No, no, my child, you do not 
mean it!” 

‘“* There’s another and a better land than this, 
there’s a God who looks with compassion upon 
the meanest of our race !” 

“Clara, my child !” 

‘* There, there, speak no more about it father— 
come near me—your hand—there—do you not 
hear that sweet music—a thousand voices joined 
in happy unison—there, you hear it now, father 
—how soft, how sweet, how beautiful !” 

The old man wept. 

“ Methinks I hear my name, father; there are 
angels, bright angels up in heaven, calling me to 
happiness—I'm going, I’m going, father, to my 
happy home—come closer, let me kiss you, good 
bye—there, they are waiting for me; I go—Fare- 
well!” Oh, how calm and beautiful looked that 
face as she sank to her last repose. The wild 
flowers fell from her hand upon her breast, and 
with her gentle spirit passed away their sweet 
perfume! Old man, weep not, she’s gone toa 


brighter and better home, her soul is now in hea- 
ven! 

Clara Morton, poor girl! thy story is soon told. 
At an early age she was deprived by death of the 


watchful guidance of a mother. Thrown upon 
the world, she soon became the victim of one 
whom she loved with all the ardor of an angel, 
but who in return, looked upon her as a toy, a 
plaything! She wasa lovely creature, admired 
by all who knew her. In an evil hour the tempter 
found her—she trusted, and fell! But she 1s gone 
now, her spirit has reached the better land. 

** Dead! no, she sleeps—she would not leave 
her old father alone—speak, Clara, speak, my 
lost, my own true child!” and as he spake he 
raised her in his arms, ‘ She smiles, the smile 
that used to welcome me so often. No, no—she 
is not dead—are you, Clara?” The old man kiss- 
ed her clay-cold lips. ‘ There, you want sleep, 
I will not wake you.” Reason had left him, and 
he was now almost a madman, Ha! a footstep 
approaches—who can it be? The door opens— 
*tis Harry Livingston, the perspiration rolling 
down his cheeks, and his clothes all disordered 
and soiled ! 

“ Where is she?” he exclaimed, hardly know- 
ing where he was. ‘| have had a fearful dream, 
{ must see her, quick, quick, where is she ?” 

‘Back, villain, back !” said the old man, dart- 





ing a furious glance at him, “ approach that bed, 
and you die upon the spot.” 

** Thank heaven, I’ve found her then,” exclaim. 
ed Livingston, leaping toward the bed, but ere he 
reached it the old man’s hands were twisted tightly 
in his neckcloth. 

** Let go your hold, old man, let go your hold, 
or by all the fiends % 

**Ha! ha! ha! not another word, you will 
speak when I want you to!” and so saying, the 
old man twisted the neckerchief tighter round his 
throat. 

With the ferocity of a tiger, Livingston struck 
him a blow in the forehead—the old man reeled 
and fell—but Livingston went with him. For 
sometime they grappled together on the floor ; the 
old man’s grasp grew tighter every moment, 
Livingston was black in the face, his eyes seemed 
as if they would start in their sockets. The time 
of one had come. 

** Thou hast murdered my daughter—the father 
shall murder the seducer !” shouted the old man. 

** For God’s sake, unloose your hold, I repent; 
I will be your slave; I'll atone for every wrong !” 
cried Livingston, the perspiration starting in huge 
drops upon his forehead. 

‘Tis now too late, you must die !” 

** Spare me, m-er-c-y !” half whispered Living- 
ston ; he had fainted. 

**Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the old man, rising 
partly from the floor, “Clara, thou art avenged ; 
ha! ha! ha!” and he fell back senseless, a stream 
of blood spirting from his mouth and nostrils. 

What a picture! There lay the beautiful Clara, 
beautiful even in death, and within a few feet of 
her lifeless corpse, lay upon the floor, her seducer, 
her betrayer—Harry Livingston, whom she loved 
with her last breath. He had swooned, and by 
his side lay William Morton, dead ! 

* * * = * * 

They buried Clara and the wild flowers toge- 
ther, in the same coffin. They took her away 
from the city’s noise, and laid her beside her mo- 
ther’s grave, in the free and open country, The 
old man, too, sleeps beside them in the quiet of 
that country churchyard—Rest in peace, Mother, 
Father, Daughter ! 


CHAPTER Il, 


THE NON-ARRIVAL OF LIVINGSTON—CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN CLARENCE AND MAYLIE—THE WALK 
—BROADWAY—THE PRETTY FOOT—VIOLA LIN- 
TON—MEETING ON THE BATTERY. 

“Irs very strange that Harry don’t come,” said 

Robert Maylie to Clarence, on the afternoon fol- 

lowing the events narrated in the last chapter. 

‘* He promised to be here at two, and it is now 

quarter past three. Shall we wait for him ?” 
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«“ There’s not much use in that now, Bob,” re- 
plied Clarence. ‘He seldom keeps an appoint- 
ment.” 

“Unless it be with a pretty woman.” 

“ Then I do not believe he is punctual in his 
promises,” 

«‘T don’t know, Clarence, he thinks too much 
of a pretty face, to disappoint its possessor, You 
know he’s a sad rogue with the tender sex. | 
pity the girl that falls in his way, There’s no hope 
for her; she must yield. The pretty milliner for 
instance !” 

“The pretty milliner 2” 

«Yes, the pretty milliner, The boys all thought 
that he would find his match with her—but he 
triumphed.” 

« Triumphed ?” said Mervale, sternly. 

“Yes, he seduced her. Gods, I never felt so 
sorry in my life for any girl, as I did for her. 
Young, pretty, and confiding—just the one for 
such a man as Livingston to ruin.” 

“Do you know her ?” asked Mervale, his dark 
eyes bent upon him, 

“ Yes, I was introduced to her by Livingston—- 
but I have not seen her now in almost an age. 
Harry met her one night in Broome street, carry- 
ing home some work, when he accosted her in his 
usual affable manner. She took no notice of him, 
but ran ahead like a frightened deer—he followed 
in hot pursuit; at last growing wearied she stop- 
ped; when he again approached her, and was 
again repulsed.” 

“ And did he still persist ?” 

“Certainly. Why, what would you have him 
do, when a pretty girl was in the case? Back 
out? No, no, Harry Livingston was not the man 
todo that, He spoke to her, told her not to be 
frightened, and that his intentions were honora- 
ble.” 

“Honorable! ha! ha!” laughed Mervale. 

“ She at last became a little more sociable, and 
walked by his side.” 

“Do you think she was a girl of proper cha- 
racter 2” inquired Mervale, somewhat interested 
in his friend’s story. 

“**Pon honor, I do not think there was at that 
time a more virtuous girl in New York, Young, | 
you know, with the warm blood tingling in her 
veins, just from the country, and unsophisticated.” 





“ Unsophisticated 2” 

“ As innocent as a lamb.” 

“Well, your story,” said Mervale impatiently. | 
“Livingston, you know, is a pretty good scho- | 
ar,” 

“Tea” | 

“ Well, after using up the moon, and stars, and 
the bright blue sky, he commenced talking French | 
to her,” | 


} 


«French? ha! ha! ha!” 

‘* Yes, French, pon honor.” 

** A little French milliner, then ?” 

‘< Quite the contrary—but she could talk French, 
as the saying is, ‘ like a book.’ ” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Livingstoon soon became master of her cha; 
racter.” 

** No doubt of it,’ said Mervale, musingly. 

‘* Her mother had been dead several years, and 
she was now living alone with her father in 
street, where they had just moved from the coun- 
try. She was respectably connected—but the 
only relation she had in the city was an uncle, 
who was a rich flour merchant, down town. 
When they reached the corner of and Grand 
street, Livingston told her that he was going to 
call on a rich aunt of his, and if she would step 
in a few moments, he would afterward see her 
home.” 

“« She consented ?” 

“‘ She didn’t do anything else,” 

“T thought so.” 

« But I tell you what, Mervale, when the old 
hag came to the door, a sober second thought 
crossed the little one’s mind, and she retreated.” 

“‘ Retreated? Ha! ha! ha! Glorious !” 

“« Stop—before she reached the pavement, Liv- 
ingston caught hold of her arm, and told her not 
to act so strange, that his aunt would suspect 
something.” 

‘* She believed it was his aunt’s ?” 

* Yes, and went in —” 

“ Poor girl !” 

“Yes, he had triumphed. In one hour he had 
done what it would have taken other men weeks, 
nay years to accomplish. He hassuch an insinu- 
ating way with him, he seems to be a favor- 
ite with all the ladies !” 

«From this time forth Harry Livingston and I 
know each other no more as friends.” 

*«* What ?” 

‘*We are two !” 

«But you do not mean to tell him what I have 
just told you ?” 

«* No, thank fortune, I have other business to do 
than that of tattling, but it would be more to your 
credit, and also that of Livingston’s, to keep such 
secrets to yourselves.” 

«‘ This is strange talk, Mervale, for a friend of 
Livingston.” 

«‘ Think you that I would call such a man my 
friend? If you do you mistake me greatly. One 
that makes virtue a by-word and reproach, has 
not an honest heart.” 

‘¢ There’s not a nobler hearted fellow than Liv- 
ingston in the whole city.” 

“Why did he not marry the girl then ?” 
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** He did promise her,” 

“« But did he fulfil his promise ?” 

‘« He was afraid that he would be laughed at 
for marrying a poor milliner.” 

‘* Laughed at ! Most excellent excuse! Laugh- 
ed at?” 

“Fes.” 

“Fle was not afraid to blast her peace, her hap- 
piness forever, to cast her forth upon the world, 
a thing too vile, too loathsome to look upon. 
No, he was not afraid to do that.” 

** You forget that you are a young man, and 
if a blushing, beautiful young girl were to tempt 
you, you would act very similar to Livingston ?” 

“« Tempt me! Thank God that I have not yet 
sank so low in iniquity as to commit an act like 
that. Thank God that I have not such brutal, 
such hell-born passions !” 

“Well, well, let us say no more about it. 
did wrong to mention the subject to you.” 

‘**T see, with all of your experience,” said Mer- 
vale, a little more subdued, “‘ that you have got 
something to learn.” 

“And pray what's that?’ inquired Maylie, 
with a smile upon his face 

“* Never make a confidant of any man.” 

“A wise maxim, but I'll wager you never 
learned it at a school.” 

«Ay, at school. The bitter school of expe- 
rience !” 

“Well, well, we'll say no more about it; but 
you forget the walk we were to take this after- 
noon.” So saying, Maylie took hold of his 
friend’s arm, and ina few moments more they 
were on the pavé of Broadway. 

Gay, merry Broadway! Now all is life and 
sunshine, now all is bliss and happiness! Observe 
the sylph-like forms as they glide gracefully by; 
the blushing maiden with the country dew yet 
upon her lips, seems entranced, enchanted by the 
giddy scene. How like the pretty butterfly she 
floats among the crowd, unconscious of the dan- 
ger that surrounds her! The gambler walks by 
her side, the libertine gazes upon her beauteous 
face with lascivious looks, but she suspects no 
harm. Broadway is a paradise to her! Lovely 
in form and feature—happy is she, bright young 
maiden! But ah, who is that female dressed so 
gaudily, that walks with such a brazen air? Bit- 
ter and ceaseless misery sits upon her brow—she 
seems sick at heart, unseen spirits walk by her 
side, she is not happy. Great heaven! She was 
once a fair and delicate child, the pride of the 
family circle! How oft has a mother’s hand 
parted her silky hair, and her smile clung in a 
kiss on her lips! How oft has she received a fa- 
ther’s blessing ; how oft been petted and caressed ! 
She grew to womanhood ; bright beautiful wo- 


I 


manhood, surrounded by wealth, encircled by ad- 
miration, In an evil hour the tempter came; she 
listened to his voice, which sounded like the rich- 
est music in her ears—the blooming flower fell 
and faded! 

*«« By Jove that’s a pretty foot, Clarence !” ex- 
claimed Maylie, as they were crossing by old St. 
Paul's, 

“Yes, very pretty,” replied Clarence, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*T must see her face,” said Maylie, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘ she is no doubt beautiful.” 

** Stop, do you not know who it is ?” 

** No, ’pon honor.” 

‘Why, its Viola Linton !” 

«The pretty dancer ?” 

** Yes, ’tis no other.” 

‘* By heaven, I must see her now at all events, 
my curiosity has been raised, and it must be gra- 
tified.” 

“I did not think you forgot a pretty form so 
easily, Maylie.” 

«Tis singular, remarkably singular—but hurry 
—see, she is now almost a block ahead,” and as 
Maylie spoke he increased his pace considerably. 

** Stop, stop, I’.n afraid she will think we have 
been following her.” 

‘* All the better—quite a compliment—two such 
good looking young fellows, you know—eh ?” and 
giving Mervale a quiet punch or two in the vicin- 
ity of his waistcoat, his jovial companion laughed 
heartily. 

They walked on, keeping, however, a respec- 
table pace behind Viola. At last she reached the 
Battery, and entered that lovely Park. Mervale 
and Maylie entered at a different gate, and as she 
turned an angle to reach the water side, her gaze 
met that of Mervale. A slight blush was visible 
upon her cheek, but in a moment she had resumed 
her usual composure, 

We will return to them again in another chap- 
ter, 


CHAPTER Iv. 





LIVINGSTON ALONE IN HIS APARTMENT—THE WORK- 
| INGS OF CONSCIENCE—SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF 
SHRIVELED TOM— REFUSES TO SWEAR—THE 
| DWARF IS DASHED FROM THE WINDOW—HIS 

ESCAPE. : 

Axoye and wild with despair sat Harry Livingston 
in the room of his hotel.—Three short days, and 
what a change! The noise in the streets had 
ceased, the rain drops patted heavily against the 
windows, darkness reigned supreme ! 

** Great God !” he exclaimed, as he sprang up, 
and hurriedly strode across the room. ‘ Must I 
endure this—must I ever suffer this misery? Better 
to die, die upon the gallows, die in a felon’s cell, 
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than endure this pain, this torment! Oh, Clara, 
Clara I would give worlds if thou couldst be once 
again restored to earth, to peace, to happiness: | 
killed thee, I know it, I feel it !” 

Language cannot express the anguish that rent 
poor Livingston’s soul, as he strode rapidly across 
that lone apartment,—He had repented fully, truly 
repented, but alas too late! Ever and anon a 
tear would steal down his cheek, and then his 
whole frame would shake witha wild, terrible 
frenzy. 

“J see her clay cold lips before me,” he mutter- 
ed to himself as he again sank exhausted in the 
chair, ‘‘ how beautiful she looks! she smiles, she 
forgives me—oh, no, no she is not dead! Ha! 
ha!” he shouted starting up once more. ‘I have 
been dreaming—only a dream—no, no she is not 
dead—some fiend has conjured up this horrid pic- 
ture to see how it would work upon my soul. 
Only a dream—ha! ha! ha! whata fool I’ve been 
not to know it before! There’s Clara, now, her 
lovely form gliding among the gayest of the gay— 


‘‘ Not so fast my covey—shell out the hundred 
dollars and I'm off iike a shot, my covey !” 

“<T tell thee begone !” said Livingston in a com- 
manding tone. 

““Ha! do you defy me? May be you forget 
the white haired boy with the tiny hands, my 
covey” The red eyeballs of the dwarf glared 
horribly upon Livingston as he spoke. 

“Fiend! begone I say !” 

** The white haired boy,my covey? Ha! ha!” 

‘“* Another word and you die upon the spot!” 
exclaimed Livingston grasping tightly the throat 
of the dwarf, 

**Oh, don’t my covey, don’t! You'll be the 
death of me! You know! would’nt strike you !” 
| « Coward!” muttered Livingston,” thouart afraid 
to die !” 

‘Because you have made me commit so many 
sins my covey !” 

** Silence !” 

*‘Oh yes, my covey, that’s what the young 
lady says when I go to speak !” 

“By Heavens!” exclaimed Livingston, drag- 





she looks at me, smiles—speaks—takes my hand | ; : 
—only a dream—ha! ha! ha!” As the wild | ing him along the floor to the window, ‘“‘ speak 


laugh burst from his lip he tottered and fell sense- | her name, and ’ll spatter your brains upon the 
less in the chair, pavement !” 
**T won’t do anything of the kind my covey! 
| But I say come let up a bit—you are growing too 
affectionate !” 

** Ha! ha! you feel my grasp then!” 

*« The devil himself could’nt help feeling it, my 
| covey 
‘‘Ha!” cried Livingston grasping his throat 
“Pve come to git the rest of that air change, tighter, ‘‘ raise your ugly carcase upon that chair. 


; ; There now you see the moon, the sky, and the 
my covey, so no ’pologies for being asleep. Come, | pacer Por wa z , y> 
come, open your eyes, my covey!” and with a| ; 


. ; «I do my covey, but oh come, not so tight.” 
wild laugh the dwarf jumped upon the table. “ Swear!” said Livingston in a wild terrible 


_ “ Have eng again come to dog me said Liv- | voice as he raised the window, “that you will 
ingston, rubbing his eyes and starting up, “I paid | o¢ betray me, and you are free—refuse and there'll 
you all at our last meeting.” | be one less villain in the world! I give you three 
“ All but the hundred dollars for the new secret, | minutes to consider. 
my covey.” “* Swear !” 
“ What !” “T fear you not!” sad the dwarf who now 
“* Maybe you don’t recollect, my covey ?” trembled like a leaf. 
“T do not.” “‘ Swear! two minutes have gone !” 
“Never was in Division street, was you my, «J refuse!” 
covey” | Livingston smiled—* For the third and last 
“Ha! you will spy—will you? Take that time—« swear !” 
then for thy pains!” said he, aiming a’stroke at) « Never !” gasped the dwarf. 
him with all his strength, but the dwarf was too | “Then be thy death upon thine own head !” 
quick for him; in an instant he jumped from the ' ¢yjed Livingston wildly, as he dashed him from 
table to the floor. | the window. He heard the body of the dwarf 
“Ha! ha! No you don’t my covey! I have strike the pavement, and he stood breathiess hold- 
seen sich chaps as you before! Ialways make it a ing on the frame of the window. 
point to agree with their little notions !” Another moment and a loud laugh burst upon 
“Unhappy, miserable wretch,” muttered Liv- his ears—‘‘Ha! ha! Only three stories my covey— 
ingston, | Shriveled Tom has seen sich chaps as you afore 


For an hour he slept soundly, and when he 


awoke the rain had ceased, and on the table before | 
him a candle was burning dimly. By his side 


stood a strange figure enveloped in a cloak, 
and. as Livingston’s gaze met the keen piercing 
eyes of the unknown, they seemed lit up with a 
demoniac glimmer. 
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—Ha! ha! ha!” A moment more and the wild 
laugh had died away. 

* Allis now lost!” muttered Livingston as he 
tottered to the bed, and wept! 


CHAPTER V. 

VIOLA LINTON AT HOME—HER TWO VISITORS—AN 
AGREEABLE TETE-A-TETE—LETTER FROM A GAY 
DECEIVER OF SIXTY—CLARENCE AND MAYLIE BE- 
HIND THE SCENES—MAYLIE AND THE FAIRIES— 
MANAGER TROTT AND HIS COMPANY. 


Return we again to Viola, 

“This is indeed glorious wine, Miss Linton,” 
said Maylie, as he raised a glass of sparkling 
sherry to his lips. ‘I have not tasted any so fine 
inalong while. Permit me to drink your health!” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied Viola, laughing 
*till the tears almost started in her eyes. 

** What makes you in such good spirits to-day ?” 
inquired Mervale, and he cast a tender glance at 
Viola. 

“ Ah, nothing, nothing,” said she laughing with 
increased vigor. 

“* Pll wager anything there is though.” 

“What! Mervale contradict a lady! that’s not 
polite,” said Maylie smiling. 

“‘ She knows me too well to stand on etiquette. 
What! There, she’s off again,” and as he spoke 
Viola burst into a clear loud laugh, 

‘Well, it’s really too good to enjoy alone,’ 
said Viola glancing significantly at Mervale. “I'll 
tell you what has made me laugh so heartily.” 

“TI thought it was not all sham,” said Clarence 
to Maylie, ‘ She seldom laughs at nothing.” 

‘‘ There it is,” half whispered Viola, handing a 
letter which was perfumed with that extraordinary 
scent y’clept patchoully. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, as his quick eye ran 
rapidly over it. ‘ A new lover by all that’s glori- 
ous! Egad: his very affectionate Viola, I guess 
you have seen him already.” 

“Seen him, why bless you, yes; he is at the door 
of the theatre every day after rehearsal, follows me 
home, and is in the same place regularly every night. 
Poor fellow! he is so modest, and respectable 
withal, he hardly dare look at me, and when he 
does he’s only catching sly glimpses.” 

“* Poor fellow !” sighed Maylie. 

“* He must be modest indeed !” said Mervale. 

“Oh, he’s modesty itself,” faintly articulated 
Viola. ‘ But then you know——” 

“Know what?” cried Mervale, interupting her. 

“ That he’s rather” 

** Rather ?” 

“Old!” said Viola, bursting into a laugh—oh, 
such a merry, hearty laugh! 

“Old, and write such a letter as that?” cried 
Mervale, somewhat astonished. 





* Yes, he’s upward of sixty !” 

* Impossible !” 

‘** True, but! as you are alive !” 

‘* If any one else had told me, I would not have 
believed it.” 

**T call him my dear old lover. But is’nt ita 
pretty letter, Read it, so that your friend can 
hear what a sentimental lover I have.” 

** Well, as you wish,” said Mervale, as he com. 
menced the letter. ‘* Here it is.” 

New York, August, 12th 183— 

“My Dear Miss Linton: 

I hope you will excuse me for this boldness, 
but really I cannot resist the temptation to write 
to you any longer; you have enraptured, en- 
chanted me! I have long tried to subdue my 
feelings, but they have got the better of me, and 
1 must at last vent the poetry of my soul in 
plain dull prose. I feel in writing to you as if 
I were addressing an angel. Yes there is a 
heavenly halo round thy very name. There is 
that about thee which seems to say that we were 
made for each other, that we must be one to be 
happy! Perhaps you may think this bold lan- 
guage for a stranger to make use of, but think, 
dearest Viola, how long I have watched thee, how 
long I have basked in the sunshine of thy smiles! 
I hate plain matter-of-fact people, I love the warm 
the enthusiastic, and thou mayest find in that, 
reason for my thus speaking so openly. Others 
may wo and flatter thee; but I will wed! If con- 
venient dearest, answer this to-morrow, and much 
oblige, Yours, devotedly, 

Aveustus Firz Fupp1e.” 

“And do you intend answering it?” Asked 
Mervale closing the letter. 

‘“« To be sure J do,” replied Viola archly—* Do 
you think that I would neglect such a dear good 
old beaux, and especially one that says such pretty 
things as ‘‘ addressing an angel,” ‘ heavenly halo 
round thy very name,” and all that—no, no, I will 
give him some encouragement—coquette with him 
a little. Oh, it would be so funny—an old man 
of sixty, would’nt it, Mr. Maylie ?” 

«In your place I would like nothing better in 
the world,” he answered, and at the same time 
thinking that she was more of a coquette than his 
friend Mervale imagined, 

“He must be a gay deceiver Sixty—really its 
charming !” 

“I pity him !” said Mervale, laughing. 

** You do?” 

** Yes, I know——” 

“There, there, stop,” cried Viola interrupting 
him, “‘I know what you were going tosay. You 
were going to scold me for talking so foolishly” 

** Quite the contrary—I was going to say——” 

** Now tell the truth,” 
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“ That I know what it is to be in love” 

“ There, there, now I’ve caught you; I thought 
you never were in love 2” 

“T mean for an old man to be in love !” 

“Ha! ha! very good excuse! You know how 
an old man feels when he’s in love. Really that’s 
very funny !” 

“ Indeed it is quite a joke,” said Maylie. 

“To be sure it is,” cried Mervale, ‘A capital 
joke—Ha! ha ‘” 

«T suppose you never were in love, Miss Lin- 
ton?” inquired Maylie encouraged by Viola’s 
freedom of manner. 

“In love? I never was in love in all my 
life” 

«*Pon honor, that is a joke,” said Mervale, 
laughing loudly. 

“ Now I suppose you never were in love, Mr. 
Maylie,” cried Viola archly. 

“ Yes, with everything.” 

“ Everything ?” 

“ That’s beautiful !” 

“Oh!” 

“Tm in love now.” 

“ You are ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ And pray with what ?” 

“ Your beauteous eyes.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Your sylphlike form.” 

“ My 199 

“ Your lovely lips.” 

“Oh, gracious !” 

“Your noble mind.” 

“There, there, there, you’ve gone far enough.” 

“Bravo! bravo! bravissimo !” shouted Mervale 
before she had finished her speech. ‘* Gods! I didn’t 
think it was in you Bob—Glorious !” 

“While chatting away so pleasantly here,” said 
Maylie, looking at a pretty gold watch, “« we for- 
get that Miss Linton has to be at the theatre by 
half past seven.” 

“True, true,” replied Mervale casting a very 
affectionate glance at Viola. ‘We had better be 
moving.” 

“No, no,” said Viola, I promised to take you 
behind the scenes some time, and if you and your 
friend are willing we will go to-night.” 

“ Behind the scenes,” thought Maylie. ‘ Here’s 
a chance !” 

“If convenient,” replied Mervale, “ we will be 
very happy in accepting your offer. But will the 
Manager permit ?” 

“He never refuses my friends.” 

_ “T understand that he Aires the privilege of go- 
ing behind the scenes at so much per season ?” 

“ He does—every young man who is fortunate 
enough to have plenty of money, can soon get 





himself into his good graces, and then he is at once 
admitted behind the scenes.” 

«‘T should think it would be very annoying to 
you,” said Mervale watching the expression of 
her face closely, “to have so many strangers 
around you when engaged in your professional 
duties.” 

‘It is, but then you knowit can’t be helped. I 
would’nt have a manager’s conscience for all the 
world.” 

“‘ Nor I either,” thought Mervale as they pre- 
pared to go to the theatre. 

Reader, were you ever behind the scenes? If 
not, and you wish the happy delusion of the play 
kept up, never go. At once the bright vision 
fades, your kings and princesses turn to common 
place mortals, your sylphs, and fairies become 
disgusting. Your silvery lakes, and bright blue 
skies, are nothing but badly daubed canvas, your 
moon, and stars are suffering tallow candles ! 

**Never been behind before, I see,” said the 
manager, who was a short thick-set little fellow, 
to Mervale, 

‘* No,” replied Mervale, smiling, ‘‘ never be- 
hind before !” 

“Ah!” said the appreciating manager, as he 
delicately touched Mervale in a particular portion 
of his anatomy with his right hand, and elevated 
his shirt collar to the surface with his left, ‘ quite 
a joke. We have some funny fellows in our com- 
pany. A peculiar atmosphere for wit,—the pub- 
lic think so, and I begin to be of the same opin- 
ion,” 

No doubt his conscience kept him for some- 
time from coming to such a rash conclusion,” 
thought Mervale. 

*‘ Your friend I see isa great admirer of fairies,” 
said the manager pointing to Maylie, who was 
standing at the opposite wing conversing with the 
ballet girls, ‘* I'm over that buisness—we soon for- 
get it when that little white spot shows itself,” said 
Mr. Twistem Trott, as he very quietly took off his 
hat,and exhibited to Mervale’s gaze rather a large 
bald spot on the top of his head. ‘‘ Do very well 
for young men; but recollect all’s not gold that 
glitters, There are a good many false calves and 
false muscles about a theatre. Sometimes sir, if you 
believe it, I have to put on false calves myself, par- 
ticularly on bespeak nights, when there are a good 
many young ladies present; you see they tell well 
in dancing masters, and virtuous assassins. As 
I live, here comes Mr. Flighty, our light comme- 
dian ; let me make you acquainted with him ; he’s 
very light, weighing but one hundred and seven 
pounds.” This he said as an aside, with a quiet 
wink at the gas-man, who was making ready 
for a new scene of danzzling brightness. 

Mr. Flighty at once made himself agreeable, 
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but as his conversation was rather flighty withal, 
Mervale did not listen to him long. 

**Come on!” shouted manager Trott, running 
to the other side of the wing, ‘‘ populace, slaves, 
assasins ! Come on!” In a moment the stage was 
covered with all sorts of queer people in all sorts 
of queer dresses, 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the merry little manager 
as he returned, “that was done well, eh, Mr. 
Mervale ?” 

“* Remarkably,” replied Mervale, but at loss to 
know which the manager meant as being ‘ done 
well,” the clapping of his hands or the extraordi- 
nary pedestrianism of the ‘‘ assassins.” 

‘* There’s some extraordinary talent in my com- 
pany, sir, although I say it, that should not say 
it.” 

**T have not the least doubt of it, Mr. Trott.” 

** Sprung from nothing !” ejaculated the mana- 
ger, giving his waistcoat a serious thump. 
** Sprung from nothing! The newspapers took 
hold of them, and brought them at once into pub- 
lic notice. I have one or two pretty girls in my 
company, sir; one or two astonishingly pretty 
girls, sir.” 

“*I see you have,” replied Mervale in an under 
tone. 

*‘ The newspapers took hold of them too, sir, and 
brought ’em right up. They are a little up in the 
world now, can command good salaries, and laugh 
in their sleeves to think that editors should be 
kind enough to bring them from poverty and ob- 
scurity to wealth and fame. If it was not for the 
newspapers we would all go to ——” 

Here the ‘ assassins” made such a noise that 
Clarence could not hear what the manager said. 
While this interesting conversation was going on, | 
Viola and Maylie were chatting delightfully in 
the green room. It was plain to be seen that he 
had initiated himself into her ‘* good graces,” and 
it was also plain to be seen that both parties were | 
in excellent spirits, The time soon came, how- 
ever, for the dance, and Viola bounded upon the 
stage with the lightness of a sylph, a shower of 
bouquets falling at her feet as she reached the 
footlights. 

“A charming creature, that!” said Trott, his 
gaze keenly bent on the pretty feet of Viola. 

** Yes,” responded Mervale, ‘she’s a beautiful 
dancer.” 

‘‘And a splendid actress, too,” said the manager. 
‘* Great talent in that girl—great talent !” 

** Indeed !” 

“Ha! ha!” cried Trott, ‘just as if you didn’t 
know it—ha! ha! that’s good !” 

‘* Oh, yes,” replied Mervale, smiling, “ it’s very 
true, no doubt, She’s a fine woman !” 

“Fine woman, sir!” resumed the manager ; 





‘she’s an uncommon fine woman, a perfect para- 
gon. She will make some man a good wife—after 
a while.” 

** But she says she’s never going to marry ?” 

** Pshaw ! tell an actress she’s never going to 
marry, and she’d call you a flat. Why, sir, they 
can’t keep from marrying, no more than they can 
keep from talking about each other. Id like to 
make her Mrs. Trott,” suggested the manager. 
“Ha! ha! quite a joke! But seriously, she had 
one fellow on a pretty nice string, a short time 
ago—at least she said so.” 

** She did 2” 

“So I’m told. But if any young man is foolish 
enough to place his affections upon any actress he 
must take the consequences. They have too many 
butterflies humming about to make them constant 
to any one, Sometimes they get bitten them- 
selves.” 

** He’s particularly kind in volunteering all this 
information,” thought Mervale, ‘‘no doubt he 
means it for my especial benefit.” 

At that moment the curtain rang down on the 
last piece. 

‘**T must leave you now,” said manager Trott, 
cordially shaking his hand, having a private dox 
for the next night in the left corner of his right 
eye. ‘I'll be happy to see you here often.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Mervale, buttoning 
his coat, and they parted. As Mervale turned 
round, Viola and Maylie brushed by him. 

“Very well, I will leave them to themselves,” 
he half muttered, as he saw that Viola noticed 
him, as she passed by. ‘I shouldn’t wonder but 
that there was some truth in what the manager 
said after all!” 

In a few moments the theatre was empty. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SHRIVELED TOM IN THE APARTMENT OF ELLEN 
LIVINGSTON. 
“Ha! ha!” shouted Shriveled Tom, as he stood 
in the apartment of Ellen Livingston, “I have 
your brother in my power, now, ha! ha!” 
“Have you seen him, then?” the young gitl 
inquired. 
“ Seen him! ha! ha! Why, last night he slept 
in the next room to you! Seen him! ha! ha!” 
‘* Henry,” murmured Ellen, in a low tone,— 
*‘ was that his name.” 
«« His name was Henry Livingston,” replied the 
dwarf, 
“* Does he know I’m here, and 
‘* To be sure he does—knows ail.” 
‘* And did he speak of me ?” 
«Yes, with a curse upon his lips !” 
** No, no,—say not so!” cried the fair young 
girl, as she burst into tears. ‘‘ Great heaven: 


” 
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twill break my heart. Oh, that you had not told 
him ——” 

“ You forget that you promised to let me taste 
the delicious nectar of those lips if I kept silence 
ebout os 

“ Hush !” exclaimed Ellen, her cheek flushed 
with a warmer and more bright carnation, 

“Well, as you please,” resumed the dwarf. 
«You did refuse, and I have told him all. You 
laughed at me when I did speak of love; called 
me humpbacked monster—-very pretty names, You 
recollect—ha ' ha!” 

“ And isit come to this!” she said, bursting into 
tears and sinking upon the sofa. ‘My shame 
and guilt. Oh heaven! ’tis, ’tis too much !” 

“ Beautiful tears! beautiful tears, to run down 
such fair cheeks,” muttered the dwarf, ‘‘ may be 
you would like me to kiss them off—understand ? 
Kiss them off—ha! ha!” 

“ Silence ! Begone!” said Ellen, as her bosom 
heaved and her eye flashed with a strange light. 

“ Begone? ha! ha!” laughed the dwarf. “ Be- 
gone! I like that !” 

“Fiend !” exclaimed Ellen, in a tone of wild 
excitement, ‘“‘ leave me !” 

“Well, Miss, since your insist upon it, I sup- 
pose I must—but remember, I will have your 
brother here to-morrow. Remember—ha! ha!” 


with a sneering laugh the dwarf left the room. 
“Leave me—begone !” said Ellen, her lip curl- 
ed with a scornful expression, 
As he left the room she threw herself upon the 
sofa, buried her face in her hands—and wept! 


Poor girl, Deserted—ruined—lost forever ! 


CHAPTER VII. 

CLARENCE RECEIVES A LETTER FROM ANNA 
HOLMFS—CONVERSATION WITH MAYLIE—THE 
PROPOSED MEETING——MAYLIE’S APPOINTMENT 
WITH VIOLA. 

Tue next morning after his visit to the theatre, as 

Clarence was sitting in his room thinking of the 

events of the preceding evening, and the strange 

disappearance of his friend, Livingston, a waiter 

entered and handed him a letter, post marked —-— . 
“From Anna, by all that’s lovely!” he ex- 

claimed, quickly breaking open the letter. He 

was not disappointed, it was from his betrothed— 

Anna Holmes. Here it is: 

“ Cortace Home, June 29th, 183-. 

“Dear CLARENCE: 

I have a great mind not to write to you—but 
ah! there it goes, ‘but! I suppose I must return 
good for evil, though you don’t deserve it, you 
know you don’t, for leaving me so strangely, and 
not writing to me but twice. Oh! I’ve been so 
lonesome since you went away—you can’t im- 





agine how dreary I feel now. Those were pl:a- 
sant walks that we used to take, the fishing, the 
romp in the meadow, you recollect, the romp in 
the meadow ? oh dear me, I have to laugh while I 
write; all, all are now done away with! Gra- 
cious, I might just as well be a nun, as to be here. 
There’s no society, no nothing, any more! John 
caught that robin the other day, up in the old 
cherry tree. I have procured a nice big cage for 
him, and will take the best of care of the little 
fellow till you come up. He sings beautifully, 
but as I look from my cage into his, and see him 
imprisoned while the other birds are so happy 
and free in the door yard, I am almost tempted to 
let him out again. But then you will scold, and I 
must not do it! I am afraid you are forgetting 
old friends while making so many new ones in 
the gay metropolis," My word for it, however, 
the gloss will soon wear off, and then you will 
think ‘ there’s no place like home.’ Yet with this 
authority of the poet before my eyes, I am com- 
ing to New York, coming to spend the Fourth of 
July. Now don’t be astonished. I assure you 
such is the fact. Pa has promised to take me, 
and we start to-morrow, We intend to stop at 
Uncle George’s, in Hudson street, where you will 
find us, and where you must call as soon as we 
get in town, Yours, affectionately, 
Anna Hotes,” 


“ Start to-morrow,” said Clarence, looking at 
the date of the letter, ‘‘ why really they must be 
here now. This is dated the 29th. I must be off 
instantly. That letter makes me feel more happi- 
ness than if I had received a fortune. To know 
that there is one fond, true heart that will not 
forsake me, come what may, is worth more than 
all the gold that wasever coined. So loving, and 
so simple! Anna, thou art indeed the ‘ divine 
perfection of a woman.’ Others may fascinate, 
may please, but thou art not only beautiful in 
form and feature, but in mind /” 

As Clarence was thus talking to himself the 
door of the apartment opened, and Maylie en} 
tered. 

** Ah!” said he, shaking Clarence cordially by 
the hand, ‘‘a letter! Ill swear it’s from some 
pretty woman !” 

“You are not mistaken,” replied Clarence, 
laughing, ‘it is from one as good as she is beau- 
ful !” 

No doubt of it, you believe them all good.” 

*«T never speak to the contrary until I know.” 

** You said that Viola Linton was good.” 

Ts it not as ] told you?” 

“I think she has gammoned you a little,” 

“Why ?” 

*« Because she is so remarkably free with me!” 
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* Do not mistake kindness for familiarity.” 

** Well, well,” said Maylie, drawing his chair 
closer to Mervale, ‘* we’ll not fight about it, and 
since you do not wish her, you will let me do 
what I can, eh ?” 

** Certainly—providing your intentions are hon- 
orable,” replied Clarence, sternly. 

** Honorable! Ha! ha! did you ever?” 

“Mark me, Maylie. This girl is young, giddy, 
thoughtless! She has no friends, she is a stranger 
here, éxposed to temptations on every side. Hun- 
dreds of young men of the best families in the 
city are watching each movement, each action on 
her part, that they may take advantage of it. 
They have sisters, yet were they insulted, blood 
would be the only atonement that could satisfy 
their vengeance. Viola has talents, talents of a 
rare order, She is yet pure, as spotless as an an- 
gel. She has nothing but her good name to carry 
her through the world—rob her of that and you 
cast her forth a thing too vile to look upon. 
Thrown into the whirl of licentious merriment 
when I arrived in New York, I have by this time 
learned the value of a maiden’s fame at least— 
knowing its value, 1 will defend it at the peril of 
my life.” 

“‘ Aye! indeed it is very wrong,” said Maylie, 
with half a smile upon his face, “to try to ruin 
the reputation of any female, and especially such 
a sweet girl as Viola !” 

* And yet thou would’st 

‘** No, no, Mervale, you mistake me, I wouldn’t 
do anything of the kind.” 

“Well, well, be it so,” replied Clarence, pla- 
cing the letter of Anna in his pocket. 

** I see her home after rehearsal to-day.” 

*You do?” 

“Yes, She gave me the invitation, and of 
course I accepted it.” 

‘« At what time do you go ?” 

“‘ Half past twelve—she gets through early to- 
day. But appointment aside, Mervale, what the 
deuce has become of Livingston,—I hav’n’t seen 
the fellow ina week.” 

« Just what I was going to ask when you came 
in,” replied Clarence. 

“*Tis singular where he’s gone.” 

‘* Yes, very.” 

“* May be he’s been drugged ?” 

‘Better men than him have undergone the 
same operation—but do you remember our last 
night at college, when we made a solemn promise, 
if alive, to meet each other the second anniver- 
sary of that night, let what would happen ?” 

«T do, and it’s just two years to-morrow.” 

«« Exactly,” replied Clarence, taking a memo- 
randum book from his pocket, ‘* exactly two years 


to-morrow night.” 


” 





“Tt was a singular vow.” 

** But we must keep it.” 

** Livingston is away, you know.” 

“We must find him then—to meet together for 
the last time perhaps, as you know life is uncer. 
tain.” 

“ Well,” replied Maylie, looking at his watch, 
“TI will see you at the appointed time, eight— 
Viola, I’m afraid, will be waiting, so I must bid 
you good morning.” So saying, Robert Maylie 
took his hat and cane, and departed. 

Thou hast a noble friend in Clarence Mervale, 
fair Viola!—one that woulJ peril his life to save 
thee—but beware! beware! Viola Linton, be. 
ware ! or thou art a lost one! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MEETING OF ANNA AND MERVALE—MERVALE 
DISCOVERS THE BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN—DEATH 
OF SHRIVELED TOM—THE STRUGGLE—ROOM oF 
DEATH. 

Ox! what a happy meeting was that of Anna and 

Mervale! What a cordial shaking of hands, and 

what—but stop, we’ll say no more ! 

Fair Anna, she looked— 

* Ona nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too, 
With thoughts sublime and fancies free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For gentle censures, pleasing wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

Just eighteen, and how beautiful! How lively! 

and how deliciously she talked! Clarence was 

never so happy, no, never so happy in his life. 

He had met her he loved after tasting of every 

pleasure that the gay metropolis could afford, and 

all, everything was nought compared to thy bright 
sunny smile, sweet Anna! 

Oh, if there be anything on earth to cause one 
to forget the cares, the strifes of busy life, it is to 
know that you are loved, deeply loved, by an in- 
nocent girl, one of God’s most perfect, and fair 
creations! A being that would lay down her life 
to serve you, would undergo every hardship to 
make you happy ! 

** And you really think you can make up your 
mind to live in the country,” said Anna, placing 
her beautiful hand upon his shoulder as he arose 
to go. 

‘Live! why bless you, Anna, I could live in 
a desert had I but you along. I would willingly 
leave New York to-morrow. Yes, even for 
Texas, if you wanted to go. But never talk of 
my living any where but in that little white house, 
a few rods from the old ‘ Cottage Home’—you 
understand, eh ?” 
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Anna made no reply, she almost cried, she was 
so happy. 

‘« My time has come,” resumed Clarence, look - 
ing at his watch, ‘* and I must not break that ap- 
pointment.” 

“‘ Well, do not let me keep you,” she said in a 
sweet voice, ‘‘ remember, eleven, to-morrow.” 

*‘T shall not forget it, Anna,” he replied, ‘‘and 
now, good bye !” 

“Good bye!” she sweetly murmured, and he 
was gone, 

Clarence walked down a block or two, and on 
turning the corner of Chambers street, by the 
Park, who should he meet but Maylie. 

*Punctual as the town clock, Maylie,” said 
Clarence, as he came toward him. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ what other little failings 
I have, I always make it a rule never to break an 
appointment.” 

‘A capital rule, and one that should be observ- 
ed by every one,” 

“ But have you seen Livingston yet ?” 

“ Not a glimpse of him.” 

“ Well, we will have to consider him dead, and 
drink a glass of sparkling sherry to his memory. 
That will certainly bring him to, if he is in the 
land of the living.” 

They walked on, talking agreeably together for 
sometime, until they reached the corner of Grand 
and —— streets, when Maylie asked to be ex- 
cused for a minute, to leave a package for a par- 
ticular friend—that package was to silence forever 
the voice of Ellen Livingston ! 

“ By heavens!” exclaimed Ciarence, gazing at 
the building, **’tis the very one I have been in 
search of for a week.” 

“What ?” 

“That girl lives here who I told you saved my 
life.” 

* She does ?” 

“Td swear ’tis the same building.” 

“ More than likely,” said Maylie, with a smile 
upon his lip. “I have a friend living here, a 
pretty girl, suppose we both go in, and [’ll intro- 
duce you.” 

“Well,” replied Clarence, his generosity get- 
ting the better of him, “I should reward her be- 
fore leaving the city.” 

**You consent ?” 

** Yes—lead the way.” 

They entered the building, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the apartment of Ellen Livingston. 

At the threshold of the door Maylie motioned 
his companion to stop. He did so for a moment, 
but suddenly the door opened, and there stood 
Livingston by the bedside of his dying sister, the 
beautiful unknown, who is already familiar to the 
Treader, 





**T am here, and for the last time,” said Living- 
ston, in a stern voice, his eyes flashing fire. 

** What mean you, Henry, do not, do not leave 
me,” murmured the dying girl, as she caught hold 
of her brother’s hand. 

“Ha! ha! the mistress of my friend ’’ laughed 
Livingston. 

* He has betrayed me, then,” said Ellen. 

‘No, no, your seducer 4 

‘Is here,” said Maylie, stepping forward as if 
to kneel at the bedside, “‘ to ask, to pray for your 
forgiveness,” 

** Great God !”” exclaimed Livingston, as he sank 
back in the chair, ‘I have drank the bitter cup 
to the diegs, take, take this away !” 

‘“* M-er-cy !” sobbed Maylie, as he knelt beside 
the bed, ‘‘I have injured, deeply injured your sis- 
ter, but, b-u-t, but I will make every atonement 
in my power !” 

*« It’s now too late,” muttered Livingston, draw- 
ing a pistol from his breast, ‘* you have murdered 
her peace, her happiness—your life shall pay the 
forfeit.’ He pointed the weapon with a steady 
aim at Maylie’s head, who was trembling like a 
leaf—in another moment it would have done its 
work, had not Shriveled Tom suddenly jumped 
from behind a screen and knocked it to the floom, 
“Ha! ha! not so fast, my covey, you forget 

street, don’t you. Turning the tables, 
nothing more, my covey!” shouted the dwarf, 
whose persecution of Livingston was owing 
to his having called his littleness, thoughtless- 
ly, a ** humpbacked fright” with an oath. 

*«« Your hour has come,” exclaimed Livingston, 
as he clinched the throat of the dwarf, “ you 
have been my evil genius, but now you die!” 
Another moment and Shriveled Tom’s lip fell down, 
his tongue protruded from his mouth, his face 
turned black, and he fell from Livingston’s grasp 
—dead! 

** Brother! brother! what have you done?’ 
faintly murmured Ellen, for her stay ‘on earth 
was nearly ended, ‘‘ you have murdered —” 

* Ay, sister, murdered! There’s blood upon 
my hands now, look, look, see there!” and Liv- 
ingston shook them all clotted with gore in the 
dying girl’s face. ‘I can drink blood now, sis- 
ter ; they want more,” and thus saying he darted 
upon Maylie with the ferocity of a madman. 

‘“‘ This is our meeting—ha! ha!” 

“‘ Harry—brother !” shrieked Ellen. 

‘* Sister, sister, you are avenged—you are 
avenged !” cried Livingston, with a bitter laugh 
upon his lip. 

‘«* Man—what do you mean ?” exclaimed May- 
lie, endeavoring to break away from his grasp. 

“That you shall die! ha! ha! die upon the 
spot !” 
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“ Stop, hold!” said Clarence, jumping forward, 
every feature convulsed with amazement. ‘“ You 
will kill him, let go your hold !” 

‘* My sister, she’s avenged—avenged !” almost 
yelled Livingston, Ha! the blood starts from his 
lips, a strange rattle is in his throat, he releases 
his hold, reels and totters to the floor. As he 
falls he touches the icy hand of the dwarf; a 
change comes over his feelings, an awful change 
—death is before him! 

“Oh, God !” cried he in agony, ‘I’ve murder 
upon my soul! Peace, happiness! oh that pang 
—I’m rightly punished; 1 forgive you Maylie; 
God bless you, sister—Clara, I come—I repent!” 

Repentance came too late ! 

‘* Brother !” murmured Ellen—her gentle spirit 
passed away ! 

** Oh, tell me what is woman’s love 

That still it will burn on, 

When faith and vows are broken all, 
And even hope is gone 2? 

It slumbers like volcanic fire 
Whilé all is ice above— 

Consuming, still unseen, the heart— 
Oh, this is woman’s love !” 

** And is this,” said Clarence, “the beautiful 
creature who so kindly protected me that night ?” 
He stood by the bedside of Ellen Livingston, and 
as he touched her clay-cold lips, wept. There 
she lay, sleeping the gentle sleep of death. She 
looked as if evil passions had never stirred within 
her bosom—so pure, so good, so beautiful! Poor 
girl, thy fate how like that of Clara Morton ; 
you trusted, and was deceived ! 

CHAPTER IX, 
CONCLUSION. 


One beautiful afternoon, early in autumn, about 
one year after the events narrated in the last 
chapter, a young man and woman might have 
been observed sitting in the door yard of the 
** Cottage Home,” under the shade of several 
trees, clothed with the richest foliage. It was 
indeed a lovely spot for the eye to gaze upon, and 
pause with enthusiastic admiration. The cottage 
looked like ‘‘ a dimple set in the midst of nature’s 
loveliness,” it was so neat and pretty. Oh, how 
happy art thou now, Clarence Mervale, with thy 
young, blushing bride by thy side! And thou, 
Mrs. M.—no, sweet Anna—thy sunny smiles 
etherealizing and softening all around! Their 
. home is there, 





In the sweet cottage of content, where clings 
Heart unto heart, and both beat tenderly.” 

**T insist upon seeing it,” said Anna, in a gay 
merry voice, as she endeavored to obtain a letter 
which Mervale had just received, 

“JT am almost afraid,” he replied, smiling, 

“A husband, you know, should have no secrets 





from his wife, but I’ll wager anything that’s no 
secret ; it’s from one of your old sweet hearts.” 

“If it is ‘“ 

‘**T am the more anxious to see it.” 

** To be sure ; but will you not scold after you 
have read it, and will you let me see all the let- 
ters you get from your old sweet hearts ?” 

** Yes, I will.” 

** Well, upon those conditions you may read it.” 

Anna took the letter and opened it—it was 
from Viola Linton. She read as follows: 





‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9th, 183-. 


** Dear CLARENCE: 

‘I have heard of your marriage, and write you 
this letter to wish you joy. I tried to see you 
before you left New York, but some how or other 
I was unsuccessful, and you left the city without 
even wishing me ‘good bye.’ Oh, how often I 
have thought of you, and old times, and J can 
only console myself by the melancholy truth that 
‘ all that’s bright must fade.’ I am not the thought- 
less, giddy girl, that I was then, no, not quite! I 
have learned to appreciate friendship, and also 
know that all are not my friends who would have 
me believe it. Mr. Maylie passed through this 
city a short time since, on his way ‘ out West 
He looks very bad, pale, haggard and care-worn, 
Poor fellow, I’m afraid he’s not going to live long. 
He called on me twice; I saw him the first time, 
but on his second visit I was out, He insulted 
me once or twice grossly, and notwithstanding, 
he still intends to keep up an acquaintance, Ever 
since I learned the story of poor Livingston's sis- 
ter, I have always looked upon him with mingled 
feelings of contempt and disgust, I visited her 
grave at Greenwood cemetery, just before I left 
the city, She sleeps in a quiet, beautiful spot, 
with the flowers blooming above her. Livingston 
rests by her side. ’Tis singular how the affair 
was hushed up, and the whole of it kept from the 
police, But stop, I’m making my letter most too 
long, and I must now come to the point. Know, 
then, that I’m going, going, yes, going to be mar- 
ried to a young Southern planter! A week from 
next Wednesday is the time appointed, and on the 
first of October, we make a trip to the West In- 
dies. Mr. Trott, my old manager, I see is still 
doing well in New York. He does not deserve to 
do well any where! I always disliked that man. 
On Monday night I bid farewell to the stage, and 
[ hope forever. Now, good bye, and may an- 


gels bless you! Yours, truly, 
Vioia Linton.” 


“* Well, really,” said Anna, bursting into a laugh 
after she had read the letter, ** ‘ Dear Clarence,’ ’ 
and “*may angels bless you?” “ Really 1 like 
that.” 
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«Mind, your promise,” said Clarence, ‘‘ mind 
your promise !” 
« She’s a good, kind-hearted girl, I know,” re- 
plied Anna, “and of course I can excuse her for 
being a friend of yours ;” and thus saying, she 
handed him the letter. 
We have drawn the last picture in our little 
story, dear reader, and we hope you will not throw 
it aside with a “pshaw!” We have spoken 
freely in some parts, but we have endeavored to 
tell the truth, and for that we trust you will give 
us credit. There’s many an unwritten tale of 
blighted hopes, of crushed affections, in this great 
city of ours, that would bring tears to the eyes, 
and make the heart sick with sorrow, In the 
poor milliner girl, Clara Morton, and the rich and 
courted Ellen Livingston, you see where virtue 
once reigned without the win. to keep possession 
of her lovely palace. In Viola Linton, the dan- 
cing girl, you see Virtue, beset by a thousand 
temptations, guarded by sTRENGTH OF MIND. 
“The ways of Virtue are pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace,” but 
* Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 





DUTY. 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


1 


Wett hast thou said that mine was but a madness, 
The toys I sought, the pleasant hopes pursued, 

Sweetly they seem’d to smile, and shapes of gladness, 
Gather’d in fancy, won as soon as wooed ; 

But soothly has the sage denounced the treasure, 
Thus quickly yielding to the grasp and lure ; 

How small its worth, how very brief its measure, 
How formed to cheat, how little to endure. 


THE DEATH STRUGGLE. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Author of “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” “ Cromwell,” “ The 
Brothers,” &c. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 
But love itself could never pant 

For all that beauty sighs to grant, 

With half the fervor hate bestows 

Upon the last embrace of foes, 

When grappling in the fight they fold 

Those arms that ne’er shall loose their hold : 

Friends meet to part; love laughs at faith, 

True foes, once met, are joined *till death.” 

Byron. The Giaour. 

7 WAS a clear calm 
morning in the earliest 
autumn time, before a 
single touch of frost 
had painted the leaves 
of the maple with its 
hectic crimson, or ro- 
bed the hickory in its 
golden glory. There 
was a thin yellow haze 
on the far horizon to 
the eastward, where the earth met the sky, leagues 
upon leagues aloof, in along wavy dark blue line; 
more like the surface of a rolling but unbroken 
sea, than of the firmer and more stable element. 
The atmosphere overhead was of the purest, 
palest blue, scarce darker than the tint of the 
aquamarine, with a few fleecy clouds floating at 
an extreme height, their lower edges just touched 
with the faintest amber by the first rays of the 
yet unrisen sun, 
It was a lovely sight, that fair and tranquil 
dawning; and lovely was the scenery it looked 
upon—the meeting of the first wooded swells of 
the rocky mountains, and the illimitable plain of 
the wild prairie land, On this side, millions and 








There is nought sure but sorrow and transition, 





And best he wills who to his task has brought 
The stern resolve to work in his condition, 

Nor toits profit, nor its loss, give thought ; 
The duty is not less assign’d to being, 

Though not a smile of fortune crowns the toil ; 
There is no refuge from the task in fleeing, 


tens of millions of green acres, waving and rust- 
ling with their rich grasses, to the light western 
breeze, and sparkling with their diamond dew- 
drops to the young sunbeams—on that, a laby- 


rinth of wild and broken knolls, here thick and 
tufted with the unpruned umbrage of the virgin 
forest, there grim and gray with cliff and crag, 
horrent with pyramid and spire, hewn by the 
hands of nature out of the hard and herbless gra- 


And wisdom makes it happiness to moil. nite. And far beyond all, and above all, immea- 


surable peaks of misty azure, uncertain whether 


ill cloud or mountain, looming gigantically up against 


Not from the bird or beast we take our moral ; 
Man, only, has the privilege to wear 

The crown of thorns, far nobler than the laurel, 
And wins his immortality from care. 

He forfeits his high destiny, imploring 
That freedom which is subject to him still 3 

The dog that sleeps, the bird that sings in soaring, 


the morning sky. 


At about half a mile’s distance from the com- 


mencement of the open prairies, and within the 
maze of knolls, and spurs from the loftier ridges, 
which I have described, there was a little lap, or 
hollow, surrounded, as it would seem, on every 





These are butlowly vassals at his will. 
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side by steep and abrupt hillocks covered with 
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heavy timber overspreading a dense undergrowth 
of matted thicket. Although, however, this small 
dell appeared at first sight to be a mere isolated 
basin without inlet or outlet, it was in truth but 
the expansion of a long and tortuitous ravine, 
through which an impetuous mountain streamlet 
made its way toward the head-waters of the great 
Columbia. The roar of many waterfalls came on 
the ear from many different quarters, and was in- 
deed at this early hour the only sound which dis- 
turbed that green solitude. Through the middle 
of this verdant basin, which could not have con- 
tained above a couple of acres of the freshest 
emerald verdure, the stream wound its way, bank- 
full and clear as crystal, and smooth though very 
swift, the frequent beached foam flakes which 
danced upon its eddies, showing that not far above 
it had leaped down from a more elevated level. 

On the left bank of this bright water, just as 
the first sunbeams were beginiing to steal up the 
sky, a picturesque group was assembled about the 
smouldering embers of a half extinguished camp- 
fire, which had burned it would seem for some 
hours untended. That group consisted of four 
men, and as many horses ; the former, the bearded 
and chivalric rovers of the western wilderness, the 
wielders of the western rifle, the pioneers of the 
pathless prairie—the latter, the wild and tameless 
sons of mares that had never known the saddle 
or the spur, stallions that never neighed in stall 
or stable, 

The men had just aroused them from their light 
and wary slumbers, and were employed in hasty 
preparations for a day of toil which to them was 
dearer than the soft Southron’s far niente, of peril 
which to them was the biythest pastime. This 
one was piling on the embers the dry stalks of 
the stunted artemisia, and kindling them with his 
breath into a bright and glaring flame, while that 
one was kneading on a flat white stone rude cakes 
with a little meal and salt and water from the 
brooklet, while sundry collops of the bison’s 
hump arranged on pointed sticks about the embryo 
fire gave promise of a savory meal, A third was 
wiping the dew carefully with an oiled rag from 
the locks and barrels of four short large bored 
yager rifles; and the fourth was sewing a large 
patch of buckskin with deer’s sinews in lieu of 
thread, over a yawning rent in his fringed and 
wampum gartered leggins, 

All four were tall, athletic, spare, gaunt men, 
with frames reduced by constant exercise, con- 
stant exposure to all weather, and scanty fare, to 
little more than bone and brawn and sinew ; with 
faces sunburned and embrowned and winter hard- 
ened, yet not devoid of a certain wild nobility of 
expression, the offspring of perfect freedom and 
perfect self-reliance ; with eyes as keen and pier- 





cing, as radiant with clear intuition and pervading 
instinct as the wild eagle’s; with beards and hair 
and moustaches, unconscious of the razor or the 
shears, luxuriant as those of the preux chevaliers 
of olden times, the superb orientals of this degen- 
erate day. 

The horses, clean-limbed and wiry, powerfully 
made and, though low in flesh, hard and full of 
muscle, with healthy shining coats, long tails, and 
manes and forelocks floating in untrimmed shag- 
giness over their wild eyes, and sharp thin with- 
ers, already decked with their Mexican saddles, 
and many-colored housings, were busily employ. 
ed cropping the long rich succulent bottom-grass, 
with an avidity that showed them old campaigners, 
as wide awake as Sir Dugald Dalgetty himself, to 
the expediency of stowing away provant when- 
ever it was to be found abundant. 

*« Now, boys,” exclaimed the hunter, who was 
officiating as cook, “ our breakfast’s fixed. Let’s 
have a quick bite, and to horse—the sun’s high 
now on the prairies, though these knobs hide him 
from us here like. Come, Jake, haint you got 
them rifles clean yet ?” 

** Clean as a whistle, Mike,” returned the other, 
‘‘leastways, here’s yourn, andif so be it snaps or 
makes long fire, I’ll stand a shot to-night at sixty 
paces,” 

‘**Nuff said!” replied Mike Carson, a splendid 
specimen, by the way, of the Rocky Mountain 
man, as ever drew a fine bead on a grizzly bear, 
or set a moccasined foot in a wooden stirrup. 
‘© ’Nuff said, boy. But I want him to shoot quick 
and true this day anyhow; for my name arn’t 
Mike Carson, boys, if I don’t bring that thieving 
vagabond Mato-tope’s scalp home to-night, dang- 
ling from my gun’s end. That’s all, boys.” 

** Mato-tope !” cried one, as it would seem in 
slight wonder, ‘* What’s to pay now, Mike?” 

**The Mandan Brave !” exclaimed Jake, letting 
fall the rifle, about which he was busied, on his 
knee, ‘*You’d best let that be, Mike, I reckon, 
leastways unless you reckon to take all of us 
along with you, and make a right down scrim- 
mage on’t. He never rides with less than half a 
score of tribemen at his back.” 

«T won’t have none on you,” replied the other, 
gruffly, tightening his girdle, as he spoke, and 
loosening his long two-edged knife in the scabbard. 
‘* My scalp or his’n this time, boys, and no mis- 
take ! I’ll die or have it, boys. I’ve said it, boys, 
and what Mike Carson says is as good as sworn, 
I tell ye. I'll have it, alone too, if I fetch it out 
of his lodge, with all his brave’s about him.” 

«Why, what’s the Mandan done, Mike, to 
make you so wolfish this fine morning ?” 

‘Done! d—n him, haint I told you that my 
traps has been stole regular, these three days past ; 
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a score of beaver, that was mine, he’s got every 
one on’em. And yesterday, to cap all, them that 
warn’t no beavers in, he’d been and smashed and 
stomped to flinders !” 

“J don’t know, Mike,” returned one of the 
trappers, who had not yet spoken, a tall old man 
of sixty years and upward, with beard and hair as 
white as the untrodden snow, but with an eye as 
quick as the forked lightning, a hardy weather- 
beaten face, and a port erect and unbroken, 
whether on foot or in the saddle. ‘I don’t know 
—that don’t look nat’ral for a chief, no how—let 
alone such a chief as the great Mandan, as Mato- 
tope! He’s higher deviltries to plan, I reckon, 
that to steal a few miserable mink and beavers! 
I guess its likelier been some o’ them ridiculous 
Assiniboais. °’Taint like a Monitarri brave, 
no way I can coin it. You had best be sure Mike 
Carson. If you take Mato-tope’s scalp, there’ll 
be hell on the prairie ’a less than no time—I tell 
you !” 

“Tam sure, Louis! I railly am sure on’t, old 
man, Didn’t I see the tracks of his dark sorrel 
stallion? His off side foot afore is a little crook’d 
like; and he spans three feet more on his jump 
nor any horse else in these diggins. Didn’t I see 


him, mopin’ round, old man, while I was settin’ 
my traps yesterday ? 


And didn’t I watch, too, 
and don’t J know where he sot his’n? These 
will be on the prairie soon ’nuff, old man, and 
that no later than this arternoon nuther, So 
there’s no need to say no more about it !—For 
my mind’s sot, boys—and when it’s sot once, it’s 
sot for good. I don’t come to camp this night, 
without Mato-tope’s scalp no how !” 

“Well! well! *nuff said,” answered another, 
who seemed to be waxing more than a little im- 
patient under this protracted argument. ‘If 
Mato-tope ’s to be scalped to-day—to-day he’ll 
be scalped, I reckon.” 

“ His scalp ’ll be hard taking,” repeated the old 
man, half gloomily, half obstinately, and shaking 
his head with a prolonged oscillation, as he filled 
the bowl of an Indian pipe with kinnikinnick, 
and his light morning meal concluded, began to 
smoke lazily, 

“Hard or soft, I tell you, old man, it’s got to be 
tuk,” answered Mike Carson, doggedly, and ris- 
ing to his feet, he began to overhaul the saddle 
and housings of his horse, a magnificent iron-gray 
stallion of exceeding power and great promise of 
speed. There was not a strap or buckle of all 
the accoutrements to which he did not look warily 
and well. One stirrup leather which was frayed 
somewhat by long use, he exchanged for a fresh 
thong of the bison’s hide; a flaw in his bridle 
- he repaired with a splice of buckskin over- 
‘apped with deersinew—that done, and his knife’s 


edge and point examined, his horn and bullet 
pouch inspected, and his rifle carefully and scien- 
tifically loaded, he swung himself deliberately 
into his easy Spanish saddle, and sat there a mo- 
ment motionless bending over the bow of his rude 
demipique with all the grace and self-reliance of 
a preux chevalier of old. 

No more words were spoken on the subject, for 
each one of the trappers perceived that their com- 
rade’s mind was made up, and although there was 
no one of their number who did not distrust the 
correctness of Mike Carson’s opinion, and disap- 
prove his meditated aggression on a powerful, and 
hitherto not unfriendly tribe, they knew his tem- 
per far too well to think of endeavoring to dis- 
suade him. He had expressed his fixed resolu- 
tion to slay Mato-tope, and well they knew that 
he would at least attempt it. He had declined 
their aid or interference ; and well they knew that 
he would die, rather than now accept it. 

Each therefore busied himself in collecting his 
own scanty baggage, looked to the condition of 
his weapons, and mounting his powerful and 
highly blooded horse, stood ready and prepared 
for any fortune. 

“Where shall we meet to camp to-night, boys ?” 
asked the old hunter, of his band. ‘ The streams 
are gittin’ bare of beaver hereaware; I reckon 
we'd best make tracks further westward.” 

** Westward be it,” cried Carson, ‘‘ that suits 
my day’s work well.” 

“Say we camp at Fontaine qui bouit,” said 
another, naming a rendezvous well known in 
those regions, ‘‘ There’s good grass there, I 
reckon, and water plenty, And I don’t think 
there’s been no band trappin’ there this season 
much.” 

* Shall we say then Fontaine qui bouit ?” 

There was no dissenting voice raised against 
this proposition, and silence being as usual inter- 
preted to mean consent, after brief salutation, the 
little band departed, each member of it taking a 
different direction, and riding away silent an 
alone into the deepest recesses of the hill-country. 

Carson struck off from the party at first in a 
due northerly direction, following up the ravine 
of the little brook on which they had encamped 
to its source at some three or four miles distance, 
through every variety of wild and woodland 
scenery. 

Having reached the secluded well-head from 
which it boiled out abundantly, he crossed a steep 
and rocky ridge, the spur of one of the loftier 
chains, and after about an hour’s riding descended 
into a wide level bottom, consisting of rich rushy 
meadow land, interspersed here and there with 
tufts of alder and swamp willow, and having a 





long line of cotton-wood and other larger timber 
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running in a serpentine course down the centre of 
the track, indicating the bed of a large stream or 
river. 

Here the trapper moderated the pace of his 
horse, and as he rode warily and slowly onward, 
his quick clear eye was glancing continually around 
him, in all directions, like that of some wild ani- 
mal, fearful of surprise or danger Now it would 
over-run the surface of the deep miry soil, eager 
to detect the slightest print of man or horse’s foot, 
or the faintest track of the deer, the elk, the bea- 
ver or the antelope. For a long time, however, 
his watchfulness was rewarded by no result, and 
he was beginning to cast his eagle glances in a 
wider circle over the great expanse of the horizon, 
when he caught sight of something which seemed 
to indicate the rapid passage through the tall grass 
and stunted artemisias, of some large animals. 

He gave the spur to his horse, and in three 
strides drew bridle, and stood still gazing intently 
on the broad trail, left by the transit at full gallop 
of at least a dozen horsemen. 

So practised was the hunter’s eye, that he did 
not so much as dismount in order to survey the 
traces with a nearer scrutiny, but bringing his 
hand violently down upon his thigh, he exclaimed, 

‘**] thought as much, by G—! It is that dog 
again! that dog Mato-tope, with his accursed 
band of thieving Manitarris. But Mike’s on their 
trail this time ; and we’ll see who wins to-day.” 

Then casting his eye forward over the trail 
which ran in a north-westwardly direction to the 
bank of the large stream, he set spurs to his gal- 
lant gray and galloped fiercely onward. 

Within ten minutes he reached the verge of the 
watercourse, a broad deep sluggish current, sweep- 
ing along bank full in turbid eddies, fringed to the 
right hand and the left by a superb treble line of 
tall and stately timber trees. 

At this spot the trail turned due westward, fol- 
lowing the course of the river as it rolled through 
its valley, which narrowed rapidly as it advanced 
toward a huge rent or chasm in the vast craggy 
hills which bordered the horizon in that quarter 
of the compass. 

** Jest as [ thought,” muttered Carson—* arter 
my traps agin, by G—! The lazy thieving hounds, 
but Pll fix *°em.” 

And with the word, he Jashed his horse to wild- 
er speed, and soon reached what to his excited 
mind appeared an absolute confirmation of his 
surmises. At the very spot where he had set his 
first trap, the party which he was pursuing had 
evidently halted ; for the ground was poached up 
and trampled for some space around, and there 
were some recent traces of the horses, showing 
that they had been for some time at least in a 
state of quiescence. And there on the muddy 





river marge, lay his stout beaver trap, broken and 
shattered into small fragments, so as to be utterly 
incapable of being either used or repaired, among 
the foot-prints of moccasins, which his quick eye 
recognized at once, as being of Manitarri or Man- 
dan manufacture. 

One thing, however, he saw not, or if he saw 
did not heed, It was the deep trace of a naked 
human foot stamped deeply into the black mud, 
close to the water’s edge. It was a larger print 
than that of any of the moccasined feet, strong 
made and long, and with the toes turned outward, 
as never were the toes of any Indian foot. But 
this Carson saw not, nor remarked ; nor is it pro- 
bable that excited as he was, and predetermined 
to find evidences of the Indian’s guilt, in all that 
should meet his eye—nor is it, I say, pobable that, 
had he seen it, he weuld have suffered its mute 
testimony in anywise to invalidate his preconceiv- 
ed opinion, 

Another half hour of sharp riding brought him, 
still following the Indian trail, which ran along 
the river’s course, to an abrupt turn in the stream, 
where chained fast to a huge oak tree he had left 
his second trap on the previous night. 

Again the Indian sign gave token of a halt, 
again the Mandan had dismounted, and trodden 
the ground all about the trap, which in this case 
was not broken. 

It was clear, however, at a glance from the 
tracks of the beaver’s struggles, from some blood 
gouts in the sand, and several tufts of fur scatter. 
ed around in the vicinity, that the trap had done 
its duty, and had been plundered. 

‘«‘ Ah ha! I have you now in fact—cursed red- 
skin!” growled the trapper. But as he spoke, 
his eye fell upon something which glittered dully 
among the trampled herbage close to the trap. 
He leaped down and seized it. It was a bullet, 
which must have fallen from the pouch of the 
robber. He examined it carefully ; it bore, as is 
not unusual among the hunters of the west, the 
peculiar mark of its owner, which was in this 
case a little cross composed of six small punctures. 

“Ha! that is Job Whiteneck’s mark,” said 
Carson, musing for a moment. ‘“ How in the 
devil’s name should the redskins have got Job’s 
bullet? But that’s neither here nor there. I'll 
bother with this trail no longer. I'll ride right 
straight away to where I saw he’d sot his traps 
last night, and make clean work of them, and 
then ride in the brush nigh at hand to the last, and 
shoot him from the cover. He'll never steal no 
more traps of Mike Carson.” 

And with his heart full of fury he dashed away 
headlong to the gorge in the mountains, through 
which the river there pent up into a mere thread 
of water and chafed into a wild torrent, roared 
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and raved on its course toward the great Colum- 
bia. 

Within an hour after he had disappeared in the 
chasm, the old trapper who had so much distrust- 
ed the right of Carson’s charge against the Man- 
dan, came riding slowly down the self same train, 
pausing at each of the spots, where the Indians 
had halted, and where Carson pausing likewise, 
had filled his prejudiced mind with false conclu- 
sions, and convinced himself of the truth of a 
lie. 

The old man’s calmer temper instantly grasped 
the truth, “Aye! aye!” he said, as he dis- 
mounted and examined the sign more closely than 
the rage of the other had permitted him to do— 
“Aye! aye! It’s jest as I thought. The traps 
has been stole and broke by some white vaga- 
bond or other, and the Mandans are on the thief’s 
track to hunt him up. But Carson’s too mad, 
I'm afeard, to take count of the true sign. [’ll 
away arter and try if I carn’t hinder bloodshed.” 

And he too galloped off on Carson’s trail at the 
best speed of his horse. But whenever, in the 


annals of the world, did he who would prevent, 
anticipate or outstrip him who would commit in- 
jury or crime? 

Some two hours later in the day Carson might 
have been seen dismounted in a deep, darksome 
dingle, amid crags and hills so steep as well nigh 


to exclude th» beams of the noonday sun; he was 
standing over a trap in which a live beaver was 
still steuggling wildly, with a gleam of fierce and 
angry satisfaction in his keen blue eye, a curse of 
satisfied hatred on his well-cut firm lip. 

It was the trap of the Manitarri chief, Mato- 
tope. 

While he stood there, the tramp of several 
horses came on his ear, In an instant he sprang 
to his saddle, gathered the reins in his hand, 
poised and cocked his rifle. In another the Mandan 
chief came ata quick trot through the bushes, fol- 
lowed by six or seven other chiefs well armed and 
mounted, 

As quick as light the avenging rifle of the wild 
hunter rose to his shoulder, his keen eye glanced 
along the barrel, the trigger yielded to the uner- 
ring finger, the piece flashed, and the first indica- 
tion to the Mandan chief that a foe was near him 
was the sharp crack of the heavy yager. 

Strangely enough it fell out, that in the very 
point of time in which the hunter’s piece was dis- 
charged, the Indian’s horse rose high to leap a 
fallen tree, and throwing up its head, received the 
bullet intended for its rider’s heart full in its brain. 
As it was, horse and man went down amid an ap- 
palling yell from the other Indians, 

Carson replied by a wild whoop, and setting 
spurs to his good gray, galloped off at speed, 





beginning with all the coolness of a hunter to re- 
load his weapon even at that wild speed. 

But a secend yell, fiercer and shriller than the 
first, and the thick beating clang of many hoofs, 
announced that he was pursued, and a moment 
afterward some six or eight full round reports 
from the smooth-bored fusees of the Indians fol- 
lowed, and as many bullets whistled in close pro- 
pinquity to the undaunted hunter. One indeed 
struck his wolf-skin cap from his tangled locks, 
another grazed his shoulder, and a third inflicted 
a long superficial gash on the white stallion’s 
quarter, 

Carson rose high in his stirrups, flourished aloft 
his now reloaded rifle, and replied with the hide- 
ous shout well known to all western warriors, 
white or red, as the death halloo, for he doubted 
nothing that he had slain his enemy. 

But what was his dismay, his almost terrified 
astonishment, when he beheld his mortal foe, the 
hated Mato-tope, mounted on a fresh horse, his 
own unrivaled chesnut, and thundering on his 
traces, followed by all his band, yelling and 
whooping out their savage scorn and hatred of 
the White Thief ! 

Curbing his horse with a shock so violent. that 
he almost threw him upon his haunches, he again 
raised his rifle ; again his steady finger pulled the 
trigger, but this time no bright flash, no sharp 
crack followed. 

Despair ! an Indian bullet of the last volley, 
had carried the cock clean away, and left the 
weapon useless. With a fierce curse, a bitter, 
snarling imprecation, he dashed the broken rifle to 
the earth ; shook his fist in impotent malignity at 
his triumphant enemies; turned, and fled—for his 
life! 

For his life! for his life! up the steep moun- 
tain side he spurred furious, and gallantly the 
gray responded—through the deep tangled thickets 
he crashed at mad speed; among the giant trunks 
he glanced like a meteor, over vast fallen trees he 
bounded like a stag, across wild and stony gorges 
he soared like an eagle. Hours passed like min- 
utes, but still, whenever he cast back his eye he 
might see Mato-tope close behind him. 

But still at every bound he shook off another 
and another of his foes, till at length but the 
chief and one tribesman were in sight. 

These also had thrown away their rifles, finding 
the speed of their pursuit encumbered by them. 
The contest was no longer so uneven Could he 
have distanced that staunch tribesman, he would 
have set his life upon the cast, and hand to hand 
and knife to knife, fought it out with the chief, 
confident and fearless. 

They were now galloping at mad speed over a 
vast and level track of table land, on the head of 
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a huge mountain, cumbered with blocks of stone, 
and stunted evergreens ; and now, his speed dimin- 
ished, and his wonted bottom deteriorated by his 
wound, the gray horse began to fail, and stride by 
stride, yard by yard, the chesnut gained on him. 
His nose has passed his tail, his quarter! now it 
is level -with Mike Carson’s knee; now they are 
side by side. The riders’ knives are out, they are 
red already. The wild yells of the Indian, the 
stern huzzahs of the white hunter, and the cries 
of the tortured beaver, dashed to and fro in his 
steel trap swinging from Carson’s saddle, are blent 
in horrid discord. 

And still during that deadly struggle the high 
mettled steeds thundered onward with speed una- 
bated, their reins loose, and their heads free, for 
the riders’ left arms are interlinked in the dread 
grapple, and their right hands plying with terrible 
effect the keen and deadly knife. 

They crashed through a sudden thicket, they 
plunged down a steep descent, they—great God ! 
Carson’s bold face is blank with horror in an in- 
stant—his eyeballs glare in frantic—can it be ter- 
ror? His right hand has forgot to stab, and 
clutches in desperation a limb above his head pro- 
truding from the stem of the last tree, but it 
cracks—it yields, impotent to save ! 

They are plunging headlong, headlong three 
hundred feet sheer down a precipice of naked gra- 
nite, 

Their horses’ fore feet have already crossed the 
verge; the stones are rushing down amid smoke 
and dust and fire flashing from the flint, a hundred 
feet below them—the hawks and crows are start- 
ing from the tree tops a hundred lower yet. 

It is lost! lost! 

Carson’s eyes glared, but his teeth were set, 
and he plunged down silent, mute in his horrible 
despair. 

Not so the Indian. Fury and triumph flashed 
from his tawny features, and the appalling yell 
which burst from his lips, as he sheathed his keen 
knife in the white hunter’s breast, after they had 
crossed the dread brink, had more of vengeful 
joy than of terror in its tones. 

They rushed headlong down—they were lost 
to sight! 

The wild scream of the tortured horses, and the 
fierce yell of Mato-tope, rang piercingly upon the 
tribesman’s ear, as he reined up his horse hard on 
the perilous brink—a heavy crash rose dull and 
heavy from the abyss, and then silence! A mo- 
ment afterward the voice of the torrent moving 
among the rocks at the precipice’s base, and the 
melancholy gale in the treetops were alone audi- 
ble. 

At sunset the old trapper stood too late, gazing 
at the crag’s foot on a pile of blood and mutilated 





flesh and bones crushed and almost indistinguish- 
able. Two horses, and one human carcase. It 
was Mike Carson’s! The Indian’s body was re- 
moved—carried away by his comrades doubtless ; 
and the white hunter’s senseless heai was scalped 
and gory, and his clenched hands dismembered by 
the savage knife, showed how tenaciously and 
bull-dog like, he had clung to his mortal foe with 
those cold fingers, riveted never again to open in 
THE DEATH STRUGGLE. 


OPECANCANOUGH. 


A CHAPTER OF FICTION IN THE EARLY TIMES OF 
VIRGINIA. 


HE name of Pocahontas and 

hersire, Powhatan, is nearly as 

S\ well known in fiction as in 

¥} history ; and yet the little his- 

tory has done to shed a light 

upon the early and obscure 

portions of their lives will ex- 

cite wonder with all those who 

learn what possibilities exist 

regarding him, The interest 

of every one has been turned 

to the remains of ‘the aborigi- 

nees in the southwést of Mex- 

ico, Chiapas and Yucatan, and 

in particular the ruins of Pa- 

lenque have conjured up a thousand conjectures 

with regard to the tribes who reared those won- 

derful structures. The wild art displayed, and 

the mixture of rudeness, and yet skill, of an order 

resembling the form of architecture of the earlier 

nations of the Asiatic world, exhibit traces of a 

people that must have attained a high state of 

cultivation. And crude and unknown as is their 

history, inasmuch as it leaves the imagination to 

shape a thousand mysterious fancies of them, we 

yet cannot forgive the tardiness of our antiquari- 

ans when such a wonderful field is presented to 
them. 

In the youth of the father of Powhatan many 
of the aspiring warriors and companions who 
contributed to his amusement and shared his en- 
thusiasm in thechase or the battle, crowded around 
him for dictation. Peace had for a long time 
reigned throughout the shores of the Atlantic, and 
the conquered tribes had yielded with the loss of 
their warriors, Tedious were the days of the 
dusky chiefs, and more tedious they seemed to the 
lion-hearted father of Powhatan. “Shall our 
arrows,” said they, ‘‘ mildew in our quivers, and 
no more shall our scalping knives need an edge? 
Shall our women, even, look scornful at us, and 
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our Sachem reproach the laziness of our blood ? 
Are we to be no more conquerors, and lie sluggish 
forever?” A frown sat heavy on the brow of 
Powhatan’s father, At length it passed, and he 
spake: ‘To-morrow we will assemble in the 
Council Tent and ask the Great Spirit to lead us to 
the conquest.of some new enemy.” The chiefs 
left him, and he. walked slowly toward his wig- 
wam, but entered not. Slowly he paced the bank 
of the river to the ocean, and sleep came not to 
his eyes that night, nor did he press the skins in 
his wigwam. 

When the morning sun arose they all assembled 
intheir great wigwam. Powhatan’s father spake, 
“The great Spirit has told me by the buzzards 
that he made to fly toward the place where the 
sun shall rest to-night, that we shall turn to the 
southwest. Our fathers tell us of those who 
have reared huge palaces of stone, and who fear 
to live under the blue sky, or to join in the hunt, 
but who in mockery of the Great Spirit, have 
covered themselves with walls, and like the beaver 
dare not leave them. The Great Spirit has spo- 
ken to me, that it is ours todestroy them. Where, 
then, the sea, which roars toward the rising sun, 
doth run through the hunting grounds of the 
south, tiJl it nearly joins the sea which roars in 
the west, toward that land we will hasten. Pre- 
pare anew your arrows and sharpen your toma- 


hawks, and when we have filled our pouches 


with venison for the journey, we will go. Mani- 


tou shall be our guide.” 

Among those nations of the now called Central 
America the Blaxi excelled. They were rich 
and numerous, and by their rude arts had formed 
the illustrious towers of Chi Chien. There were 
enacted the terrible immolations on the altars of 
their gods, There their priests ruled the feeble 
intellects of the people, and their princes govern- 
ed in their richly dyed robes and ornaments of 
gold and silver. The hordes of barbarians in the 
north assembled themselves together, and with 
Powhatan’s father, marched through the land, and 
raised their wild warwhoop by these towers. By 
starvation they succeeded in gaining audience, and 
under promises of unity, with the true treachery 
of the savage, they entered and sacked the towers 
of Chi Chien, and completed the conquest of Pa- 
lenque. They drove the people that opposed them 
into the sea, they destroyed the carving and fres- 
coes, and leveled their mighty structures. To this 
day the traveler sees the pillars of those fabrics, 
and the huge rocks covered with hieroglyphics, as 
they were left after the ruthless invasion of these 
Western Gauls upon the Rome of the aboriginal 
world. 

Among the nations thus vanquished and de- 
stroyed was the one inhabiting the country upon 





the borders of St. Bartu. They were brave and 
powerful, and fierce was the battle waged upon 
them by the Virginia Indians before they yielded 
themselves as conquered. The prowess and dar- 
ing they exhibited awoke in the breasts of the 
invading tribes high admiration. The scalps of 
their chiefs were most prized, and many prisoners 
were taken from among their chiefs to gratify the 
pride of the invading tribes, 

Among the prisoners was the young Opecanca- 
nough, who had succeeded his father as the prince 
of the tribe. Brave and daring as a lion, he had 
sacrificed many in defence of his people before he 
was taken. The council was held, and it was 
determined that he should die. ‘ No,” said the 
father of Powhatan, “‘his scalp shall not be taken ; 
but we will carry him a prisoner to cur homes, 
and he shall be adopted by our squaws and live.” 
The haughty prince desired death, but it was not 
granted. The tribes soon returned to the north in 
triumph. They were met by their Sachems, and 
the oldest of them came out, and welcomed back 
the conquerors. Opecancanough was given over 
as captive to the women, but in time he mingled 
with them in the sports, and became linked with 
the tribe. Among the captive daughters of the 
tribe was the young Medora, The dark-eyed 
maiden had been loved by Opecancanough, but 
was rejected. Before many months elapsed she 
had entranced the noble Itopatin, the brother of 
Powhatan. He wished to make her his wife and 
she consented. It was rumored through the tribe, 
and at length reached the ear of Opecancanough. 
Proud and noble was the chief, and when he 
heard this, he went to the father of Powhatan 
and spake: ‘‘ Thy son Itopatin would take to his 
wigwam the dusky Medora, She is of my tribe, 
and is loved by me; but I have no power. My 
people are slain, and my hunting grounds taken. 
If it be thy will that thy son take for his bride 
the maiden, I can say naught.” 

** The maiden loves him not,” exclaimed Itopa- 
tin, “‘ and she has promised te come to my wig- 
wam.” 

“It is enough,” replied the chief, “‘ Opecanca- 
nough, you must submit. Take her, Stopatin, to 
thy wigwam.” 

A cloud passed over the face of the captive 
prince, and he darted a deadly glance of hatred 
at Itopatin. It was but for a moment, and the 
captive bent his head in submission to his fate. 

Years passed on, and the young prince became 
celebrated among the chiefs of his captors. No 
one could strike the eagle farther in the sky, none 
could chase the deer faster or strike him with 
more deadly aim than the prince, Opecancanough., 
As the sire of Powhatan advanced in years, the 
young Powhatan viewed with jealousy the acts 
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of the aspiring prince, and often dared to compete 
with him in the hunt, that his success might not 
make him a rival when the death of his father 
should call him to the throne, Often, too, Itopa- 
tin would look with jealousy upon him, and aim 
his arrow, daring the southwestern chief to ex- 
ceed it. The only answer he received was the 
sneer upon the lips of the warrior, as he raised 
the bow and sped the arrow far beyond his rival’s, 
or brought down the bird which the other had 
failed to strike. And then. the remembrance of 
his wrong would flash through his mind and his 
face would darken as he looked upon his rival. 

The father of Powhatan died, and the young 
Powhatan took the sceptre. Itopatin was his 
chief counselor, and would have found means to 
crush Opecancanough had not his noble presence, 
his large stature, prowess and generosity endeared 
him to the tribe, 

Time passed, and Powhatan continued his reign. 
The English landed upon the shores, and the his- 
tory of the gallant resistance of Smith by the 
tribes, is well known. None among the warriors 
was braver in resistance than Opecancanough. 
None struck more terror to Smith’s followers than 
the dauntless chief. Often was his skill nearly 
successful in the destruction of the settlers. 

During the early reign of Powhatan he had 
looked upon Opecancanough often as a friend, but 
an under current of pride and concealed hostility 
on the part of the ‘* Prince of the Southwest,” 
made him often feel his rivalry. Among the 
chiefs there were a few sufficiently disaffected to- 
ward Powhatan to look often upon Opecanea- 
nough as a fit person to succeed Powhatan, in 
case of his death, and some who even during his 
life stirred the prince to dispute with him the 
sway of the tribe. A conspiracy was formed, 
but the vigilance of Powhatan discovered and de- 
feated its designs. The coming of the English 
transpired in the midst of these difficulties, and 
the presence of a foreign enemy, quieted the do- 
mestic dissensions. Still Opecancanough dared, 
and still Powhatan watched and feared, and jea- 
lousy at the bravery and skill of Opecancanough 
against the English, was to him a fruitful source 
of annoyance, 

Time passed on, and Itopatin succeeded Pow- 
hatan, The brave Opecancanough but smothered 
his ambition, while it is clearly to be seen he was 
preparing for a terrible revenge. Itopatin, less 
vigilant than Powhatan, feared, but did nothing ; 
he trusted in his sway and the attachment of his 
followers. 

Opecancanough at length formed a truce with 
Smith, and the tribe were freed from difficulties 
with the English. Now, more than ever, having 
control of the warriors, he dared to assemble 





them and excite them against Itopatin. He so 
affected them that they condemned Itopatin to die, 
and decreed the sceptre to Opecancanough. The 
latter called for Itapatin and his wife Medora. 
To her he offered again his hand as a sovereign, 
telling her that her husband was to die. The 
bound Itopatin saw his wife become the bride of 
his successful rival, and then the prince, as if to 
soften his cruelty by generosity, proposed that he 
should have his life if he outstripped him in the 
chase, Itopatin received the boon, but was con- 
quered ; tied to a tree, the warriors dispatched 
him with their arrows. 

From the time of his usurpation to his captivi- 
ty by the English, Opecancanough never allowed 
truce to the settlers, waging fierce war for the 
maintenance of a sway that had alike gratified his 
ambition and hisrevenge. The remaining portion 
of his life, his final defeat and capture by the 
English, are matters of the early history of Vir- 
ginia, The terrors of his name were long re- 
membered by the English, and they bitterly repaid 
his cruelty to his rival. W. 


THE THREE VOICES 
BY GEO. TEN EYCK SHELDON. 


I 


List to the breathings of that still, soft voice— 
A mother’s voice! falling wpon the sense 
In tones so sweet and musical, it seems 
Of heavenly birth—such as the angels use! 

It was in early spring-time of my life, 
When all was bright, and pure and beautiful, 
I first was laid upon a couch of pain, 
Wrapt in delirious fever. 

Hark! whose step 
Was that—so fairy-like I scarce did hear— 
That first the stillness of my chamber broke ? 
Whose fingers now were bathed in these dark locks 
That hung in playful dalliance o’er my brow ? 
Caressed these burning temples—and whose hand 
My pillow raised, and smoothed the linen down ? 
Whose voice was that I heard ? 
It was my own— 

My own loved mother’s voice that gently fell 
Upon my ear ; and in low whisperings, 
And accents sweet as morning lay of birds, 
She breathed into my soul a mother’s love! 
It did alleviate my pain and griefs, 
And gave for consolation, hopes of heaven. 
Oh! if there be in this sad world of ours 
A priceless gem, of pure and changeless ray— 
More pure than the cerulean sky of even— 
More bright than stars that gem the vault of heaven,— 
And richer far than all earth’s diadems,— 
Itis a mother’s love! Nor on the earth, 
Nor o’er the blissful plains of Paradise, 
Is heard a sound more beautifully sweet, 
Than a fond Moruer’s Voice! 
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II 


A Sister’s Voice! 

Yes, at the sound of that dear name, the past, 
Unlock’d by memory’s key, is once more mine! 
Give me the magic wand, whose every touch 
Reanimates the dead—returns to life 
Our loved ones, that have vanished from the earth— 
Unrolls the scroll of pleasant memories— 
Brings forth to light pictures of other days, 
And scenes of home all bright and beautiful— 
Voice of my sainted Sister ! 

Thou art gone 
To swell the song on the empyrial plains 
Of heaven ; but the music of thy voice, 
Tender and soft, falleth upon my ear 
As it was wont to fall in by-gone days. 
Methinks I hear thee now calling me home! 
{come not now, my sister—but thy voice 
Shall teach me the vile tempter’s snare to shun ; 
Shall win my love for Virtue’s flowery paths ; 
And when my heart would fain consent to sin, 
Be thou my guardian angel, and my shield, 
Till I go up to meet thee in the skies, 
And, voices reunited, join in one 
Eternal hymn of praise. 


III 


Voice oF my FRIEND} 
[heard it not in childhood’s happy hour— 
My mother dear was then my only love ; 
Iheard it not in’ merry boyhood’s time, 
My sister then was all the world to me,— 
I heard it not when heaven my pathway lit 
With glistening gems, and flowers around me sprung 
In rich profusion—Hope spread over all 
Her rainbow—and innumerable were 
The friends that seemed to bless me on that day. 
Time’s cycles sped their round—Hope’s star did set! 
Affliction paled the cheek and manly brow 
Of the ambitious youth—nd his dark eye 
Was lustreless and dimned with tears: his heart 
Was faint and with’ring—poverty had lain 
Her squallid garments o’er him—on his lips 
Her skeleton finger placed, and he lay down 
To troubled slumbers. 

Friendship is indeed 
A name, if it in this dark hour breathes not 
Into the ear its minstrelsy divine. 
Theard it then, that clear melodious voice ! 
Its soothing balm gave lustre to mine eye— 
Its sympathy revived the pulse of life ; 
And o’er my pathway hung a halo, bright 
As ever graced the starry brow of night. 
Yes, I have friends, warm-heaited and sincere— 
Friends of dear memories, with whom I’ve held 
Communings sweet—and the reflected bliss 
That thrills my bosom, as I gaze upon 
All beauteous nature, or the beautiful 
In art; or walk beneath the summer sky 
Of even, when the moon and stars make glad 
The darkened hours; or on long winter nights 
I sit beside the pleasant hearth, and read 
The well wrought tale of love, and converse hold— 
Comes it not then from kindred spirits, blest 
Like to my own ?—from kindred voices—friends ? 
Ah, yes,—and when my heart, lonely and sad, 
Looks out upon this dreary world, and finds, 
Like the adventuring dove, no resting place, 
Oh! may I find a sympathising friend, 





Who can unloose the burden from my heart— 
Into whose ear I may pour all my griefs, 

And on whose gentle bosom lean my head, 
When I shall bid this earth a last farewell, 
And sad adieu to Moruer, Sister, Frrenp. 


New York, July, 1846. 


A MOTHER’S REVERIE. 
BY MRS. E. MARIA SHELDON. 


HE day is past—the shades 
of evening are falling a- 
round me—the tumult of 
business is dying away. 
There is still a hum of 
voices, but it is like the low 
murmur of the distant wa- 
terfall, rather than the rush 
of the torrent, Even the wind that has bustled 
about all day among the green boughs, as if tired 
of its toil, has gone to rest, and not a breath dis- 
turbs the slumbering leaves. And thou too, my 
little one, who hast all day long been so very 
busy, art enjoying the sweet sleep of innocence, 
while retrospection and anticipation alternately 
possess thy mother’s heart. He, the husband and 
the father, has just returned from his daily avocae 
tion, and though care, anxiety and disappoint- 
ment are sapping the very well spring of his ex- 
istence, in his home a smile is on his lip, and the 
light of love in his eye. 

Memory, ever tireless, goes back and tells over 
again the story of our married life. Sad and 
sorrowful is the history of the past—worldly 
hopes and disappointments, sickness and death 
have been the portion of our cup—but not all 
bitter has been the draught. The steady light of 
affection has ever shed a sweet halo around our 
path, and the God of the Christian hath given us 
strength to suffer. Once and again, and still 
again has death snatched a lovely babe from our 
embrace, and many long, long months has it been 
my lot to suffer, and his to watch by a sick bed. 
Would that language could portray his patience, 
his fortitude and tenderness in those trying sea- 
sons, 

When long continued suffering had discouraged, 
how would he cheer me—when my bereaved 
heart exclaimed, ‘‘ my children! my buried chil- 
dren !? how would he smother his own grief, 
that he might pour consolation into my bosom. 
Through each and every adverse storm, how man- 
fully has he buffeted the waves that seemed des- 
tined to overwhelm him, How often has he 
bowed low at the Mercy Seat, and, with many 
tears, besought grace from on high to suffer the 
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will of God unmurmuringly. My child, if thy 
precious life be spared, next to thy God, shalt 
thou be taught to honor thy father. 

Hope, bright-eyed Hope! sweet friend to the 
otherwise comfortless, ever winging thy way into 
the misty future, and weaving garlands of fancy 
flowers for the brows of the care worn, how dost 
thou come to me in this calm hour and whisper 
thy promises of better days! The stern realities 
of the past have proved how frail is the basis of 
thy airy castles—yet, I would fain believe thee, 
glad-hearted deceiver ; because thou makest the 
present more endurable, and 1 have learned too 
well the sad lessons, taught in adversity’s school, 
to have future trials rendered more poignant, by 
the pangs of disrppointment. 

Believing thee, I look forward to the time, not 
far distant, when abundant success shall crown 
the exertions of my husband—when gloomy fore- 
bodings concerning the future shall not mingle 
their gall in the sweet cup of the present—when 
my boy, in his happy childhood, shall learn wis- 
dom from those lips that now teach the first lesson 
of filial duty, and show the depth of paternal love 
in tones of playful, but heart-reaching tender- 
ness, 

Still farther in the future, I see Ais locks and 
mine plentifully besprinkled with gray, and our 
son in the beauty of manhood, by acts of filial 
piety repaying a thousand fold all our cares con- 
cerning him. A few more days, and we are 
*‘ gathered to our fathers.” The son of our love 
mourns not for us as one without hope, but on- 
ward, still onward, in prosperity and adversity, 
in joy and sorrow, pursues steadily and firmly the 
path of duty to God and his fellow man. I seek 
not worldly honors or greatness for thee, my child, 
but I do ask that peace which the world cannot 
give, and that active influence which makes men 
better and win souls to heaven. 


a” * * * * * 


Generations have lived and died since the son, 
like a shock of corn fully ripe, found a quiet 
resting place beside his parents. The angel of 
God hath sworn that Time shall be no longer. 
The archangel trump hath waked the dead—the 
judgment is past ; eternal sentence pronounced on 
all the children of men; and each immortal spirit 
has gone to its own place. 

Families and friends long parted will never 
more say farewell ; and one general burst of joy 
and thanksgiving is heard from the lips of the 
redeemed. Our cherub babes have welcomed us 
to heaven, and our son has joined us there—re- 
deemed and reunited, we bow in adoration before 
the Throne high and lifted up, exclaiming, Here 
Lorp, ARE WE AND THE CHILDREN THOU HAST 
GIVEN Us. 





We walk through the garden of Paradise; 
pluck the unfading flowers; feast on the delicious 
fruits and drink the waters of life—or, seated in 
a celestial bower, converse with angels, as with 
familiar friends—recount the story of earth’s 
trials; and, as we see all things clearly, praise 
and adore the kind Hand that chastened us, and 
brought us safely home to heaven. How faint, 
and weak, and frail are we when faith and hope 
join hands and soar away beyond the regions of 
earth—how the mind sinks within itself, feels its 
own nothingness—its utter inability to even im- 
agine the weight of glory that awaits those who 
are washed, and purified, and saved by unmerited, 
abounding Grace ; and how expressive and appro- 
priate is the language of the Apostle, Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. 


A CANDIDATE FOR MATRIMONY. 


BY C. BEAUNOM BURKHARDT. 


_ AM about to tell you a story of 

/ our Doctor Lecoeur,” dear 

§ reader, but to do so it is neces- 

sary, in order that you may 

know whoand what he is,togive 

you a few incidents in his life, 

which perchance—such is real- 

ly my object—may amuse you 

for half an hour. Why, in- 

deed, should I attempt to por- 

tray his mind, or his character, 

and risk your after assertions, 

that I had undertaken to de- 

scribe an object having no ex- 

istence but in my own imagination. I certainly 
may hope for more success in the attempt to give 
you a fair representation of our subject, by re- 
lating some few incidents of his life, and if you 
have wit enough to recognize a rose by its perfume 
as well as by its thorns, a modest maiden by her 
large blue, cast down eye, or a shrew by her 
scolding and shrill voice, you will also soon 
know Dr. Lecoeur by his deeds and actions. Then 
you wil! also know why the beautiful Helen pre- 
ferred disobedience to her father, to love for the 
« friend of the family,” for I firmly maintain, in 
spite of all enraged parents in Christendom, that 
daughters are often much wiser than their fathers, 
and in matters of love, they are invariably so. 
The beauteous Helen, however, is in reality the 
heroine of our story, consequently the reader 
needs not to know precisely what preceded or 
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what followed, as we at present have only to do 
with one of her many admirers. 

My first acquaintance with Dr. Lecoeur was 
made at F——, where he was assistant teacher of 
a private school. The director of that school had 
invited me to a social dejeuner, and among a 
number of teachers presented to me on that occa- 
sion, was also Dr. Lecoeur. His appearance was 
rather too remarkable to be easily overlooked. 
His blooming, blushing red face was the very 
beau ideal of a complete epicure, and was so very 
perfect a specimen as almost to look well. ‘It 
was by no meansa coppery-red which overspread 
the jolly fat monkish face, but rather the purple 
of real Medoc, He always indulged in this lux- 
ury, which his principles allowed him, as it was 
arule with him not to pay his bills for certain 
necessaries of life such as Medoc and yellow kid 
gloves, 

His upper story seemed the only part about him 
which had suffered neglect, for the most stupid 
and self-sufficient glare vested in his dark, yet 
inexpressive eye. His figure would have been 
pronounced well fed by any rural economist, and 
it was easily perceptible that superfluous cares 
never disturbed his digestion. Notwithstanding 
the remarkable shortness of one of his legs, he 
might have passed for a handsome man, had he 
not been deficient in the most necessary requisite 
to beauty, namely, expression. In consequence 
of the natural defect, which I mentioned above, 
he had attained the nickname of “ Yambus,” and 
this nickname was in fact the only thing poetical 
about him, Whether the name of Lecoeur was 
his original name or a translation for the purpose 
of appearing a Frenchman, (a common occurrence 
in our days,) I have never been able to learn. 
But I had much reason to believe in the transla- 
tion, and I learned afterward, that his pupils fre- 
quently indulged in the joke of writing the first 
lines of well known songs, such as “ Beats there 
@ heart on earth sincere,” or “* Why, ah why my 
heart, this sadness,” on the black board, which 
invariably put him into a furious passion. This 
confirmed my belief in the translation. 

At the above named first meeting, I immediate- 
ly ascertained that the doctor was equally distin- 
guished in two attributes, in chatting and in eat- 
ing. Especially in the latter he was a most per- 
fect artist ; there was an inimitable style and man- 
ner in every motion when he was eating, nay there 
was sense in his very mastication, at least much 
More than in his conversation, which seemed to 
Please no one as much as himself. It always 
appeared to me most wonderful and incomprehen- 
sible how he could eat and speak so very much, 
in such a short space of time. 

As I had frequently occasion to visit F—— 





about that time, and asI usually stopped at the 
same hotel where Mr. Lecoeur dined, I soon had 
opportunities to learn something more of him. I 
must confess that I observed him with especial 
interest, though it was the same kind of interest 
with which I would have regarded an Indian or @ 
Hottentot. My curiosity about this man was in 
a great measure gratified by many anecdotes told 
me of him, several of which may be interesting 
enough, briefly to be repeated here. 

He gave evening lessons to the younger chil- 
dren of a wealthy and distinguished family whose 
greatest pride was a full grown and most beauti- 
ful daughter, In his function as tutor, it fre- 
quently happened that he became a guest at the 
tea table, until at last he protracted the hours of 
his lessons so as to be always a guest. The rich 
heiress knew perfectly well, how to keep the 
lovesick doctor at his proper distance, and paid 
him just as much attention, as belongs to the per- 
son who nightly fills Dummy’s place at the 
whist table. When his table acquaintances at the 
hotel began to banter him about the regularity of 
his evening visits, and made joking allusions to 
the beautiful daughter, he replied with the greatest 
nonchalance ‘that the fine supper he got there 
was worth more to him, than all the beauties in the 
world.” Since that time he received the soubri- 


quet of the “‘supping Dummy,” which he bears 


with a smile, 

At a certain café he was regularly to be found 
after dinner, and here especially he served as a 
butt for officers and others who congregated there. 
He had not paid for his coffee in a long time, yet 
the host could not well refuse him credit as he 
knew that many of his guests only came to have 
their fun with Mr. Lecoeur, or to make him the 
target at which to aim their witticisms. But our 
friend one day grew so bold as to ask for some 
cake or biscuit in addition to his coffee, whereupon 
the host lost his patience, and turned from him, 
saying, ‘‘ No, sir, that is more thanI gain by 
you.” This was too much for the patience of 
Dr. Lecoeur ; he emigrated, took to another café, 
where the host gave him regularly a fine segar 
with his coffee, as in reality he attracted much 
custom. 

Such occurrences as these had made him known 
to the whole town, but this celebrity became his 
disadvantage as he lost his situation by it. Of 
his early history little is known, 

Si fabula vera, he had begun an academical 
career at B——, at the expense of a benevolent 
maiden lady, under promise of marriage to the 
speculative fair one; but this contract was never 
realized, though the few summers which his char- 
mer might count over the desirable number were 
scarcely the sole cause. After this, he had lived 
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in divers towns, had everywhere worn yellow 
kids and drunk Medoc, without paying for either, 
and his arrival at F——, I believe was caused by 
an agreeable acquaintance made at the table d@’hote 
of a certain watering place. Tables d’hote, upon 
the whole, formed a most prominent feature in his 
career, 

And now, my kind reader, you may perhaps be 
angry, that I should so long have detained you 
with a description of *‘our Doctor Lecoeur,” and 
while I vainly believed that he was a rare object, 
you may already have remembered several like 
him. For these reasons I shall quickly come to 
my narrative, and give you now a sincere pro- 
mise not to refer to anything farther, which does 
not strictly belong to that. 

At this time there lived in F—— a gentleman 
who possessed so beautiful a daughter that for the 
sake of brevity, she was only called the beauteous 
Helen. She was not rich, but as she had learned 
a great deal, she could only marry a well educa- 
ted man. Her father had reasoned thus: ‘* The 
little that I can give her in the way of dowry, 
will scarcely induce a wealthy man to marry her, 
and yet she plays the piano and harp too well, 
speaks French, draws, and has of various other 
accomplishments too many, to marry a mere shop- 
keeper or mechanic.” Thus Doctor Lecoeur seem- 
ed to him a most suitable match; the objections 
which other people urged against the doctor, ap- 
peared to him only eccentricities of genius, of 
which a wife could easily cure her husband. He 
cared nothing for the world, and his daughter must 
obey him; thus the matter was settled for the 
present, and Mr. Lecoeur became the established 
daily guest at the house, which at all events was 
highly agreeable to him. About this time I arriv- 
ed at F——-; the father of the beautiful Helen 
told me of the excellent match, and she told me 
of her fears and troubles. When her intended 
had eaten and drank enough, and had nothing 
more to do, he endeavored to appear amiable, and 
caused the poor girl indescribable distress. I 
promised her warmly and sincerely, that I would 
free her from the importunities of her wooer, 
thought of all sorts of schemes for the accom- 
plishment of that object, even the idea of an ab- 
duction rose in my mind—but at last circumstan- 
ces framed themselves so well and so favorably 
for my purpose, that I had nothing to do, but 
arrange the enactment of a trifling farce. 

But ‘must continue my story, and will merely 
observe that the occurrence again took place at a 
table d’hote, and that at the hotel of the “ White 
Swan” at F——. I had made a journey on a fair 
day in autumn, and as that region was not yet 
blessed with railroads, and as steamers could not 
well be used for want of water, I did not travel 





very fast. My first resting place was D——. [I 
stayed there a few days, to make the acquaintance 
of the bride of one of my most intimate friends, 
She was such a really lovely and amiable creature 
that it needed not much persuasion, to induce me 
to prolong my visit; for were I to say that the 
presence of the bridegroom was the only cause of 
my stay, many of my readers would perhaps not 
believe me. When I finally returned to F——, I 
was accompanied by the father of the bride, who 
had to attend to some business matters there, as 
also by the daughter of a neighbor who took this 
Opportunity to visit some relatives in F——, 
Safe and merrily we had alighted at the “ White 
Swan” hotel, and while my traveling companions 
were yet at rest in their chambers, I was already 
seated in the coffee room. 


It must certainly be the greatest study of a host 
to entertain his guests as well as possible, to give 
them eatables and drinkables in the best possible 
style, and yet to make good profit by it. Ifa 
host is a good companion, knows how to tell a 
good story, and understands the science of reduc- 
ing and changing well enough, to dare coolly to 
place “* Newark Cider” for Heidsick before his 
guests, he has reached the top of his profession, 
Mine host of the ‘“* White Swan” certainly was 
no bungler, and if the most beautifully printed lies, 
were frequently pasted on his bottles, he could still 
tell much better ones, and his guests were already 
so used to both that they believed his words as 
little as the labels of his bottles, Yet a certain 
tone of comfort prevailed in his hotel, which can 
but rarely be found in larger houses ; everybody 
felt at home there, and consequently the house 
never lacked customers. As this kind of comfort 
is so rarely met with, it is the more refreshing to 
find it now and then, and I really regret that lam 
not permitted to tell my readers where said 
«‘ White Swan” hotel is situated. But it is a fact, 
that I delighted in stopping there, and when I ap- 
proached the town I wondered in my mind, what 
news the host would have to relate to me to- 
night. 

But it was just as I had expected. Dr. Lecoeur 
still furnished matter for conversation, just as if 
there were no other curiosity in the city, In half 
an hour I had heard enough to fill half a volume 
with anecdotes, but this time every joke referred 
to his matrimonial mania. He had come to the 
determination, as he expressed it ‘to select a 
thorough housewife, and to become a thorough 
man,” and as he not only considered himself an 
Adonis—despite of his Yambus step—but, inde- 
pendent of all this, had a most exalted opinion of 
himself, for which we cannot blame him, as he 
was sought after and féted everywhere, he hoped 
that he would be received with open arms in every 
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family, and that all would feel highly flattered by 
his attentions. At first he had tried the richer 
classes, but although he had gone most systemat- 
ically to work, he had everywhere received sacks. 
For it had never occurred to his mind, that he 
must endeavor to gain the favor of the young 
lady, whom he intended thus to honor, but he had 
preferred to address the parents and relatives first, 
and never omitted to impress them with a due 
value of his own importance. When he found 
his plans to fail, so entirely contrary to all his 
expectations, he consoled himself with a calmness 
and placidity worthy of a philosopher, and only 
said that those capitalists could not appreciate 
him. Having failed in the money market, he be- 
gan to look toward beauty, and then his choice 
fell upon Helen, who “deserved a better fate,” 
but still was not fortunate enough to possess a 
wise father. As I had anticipated, it now became 
my duty to help her; I gained a few minutes be- 
fore dinner to speak to her, and my readers already 
know with what determinations I returned to the 
hotel. I was still occupied with divers plans, for 


the accomplishment of my object, already thought 
of the joy I should feel when the poor girl could 
send off this matrimonial candidate, how grateful 
she must be’ to me, how J would laugh at Mr, 
Lecoeur,—all this before I had concluded on a 
plan—when one of my table acquaintances enter- 


ed the room. He scarcely was seated when he 
began : 

“Do you know that Doctor Lecoeur within 
these four weeks has received at least a dozen 
sacks, and that now he is trying his luck with the 
beauteous Helen, and it is said, not without pros- 
pects of success ?” 

“Oh, I know all that already, although I am 
but an hour in town, and I am only puzzling my 
head, at present, how to cheat him out of her.” 

“Yet I can tell you one thing that you scarcely 
know already.” 

** And what is that?” 

“Well, listen. Since he has met with such ill 
success here, he boasts of having been remarka- 
bly well received by the beauties of other places. 
A few weeks ago he was at D , and he told 
me as a great secret, that there he could make an 
‘excellent match,’ if he were not engaged here.” 

‘Really? Perhaps he has also told you the 
name of the fair one ?” 

“Oh, certainly, it is the daughter of the rich 
old E——-g; the Dr. asserts that he danced with 
her, rode with her, was invited to her father’s 
house, and the Lord knows what else.” 

I was astonished when I heard this; the rich 
E——g was the same man who had arrived with 
me, and his daughter was the bride of my friend. 
I knew that Mr, Lecoeur was not even known in 





that house, but that his vanity had induced him to 
tell this infamous falsehood; at the utmost he 
might have heard the name of E——g, but cer- 
tainly knew them no farther. In a moment my 
plan was laid, ‘I know the young lady,” I said, 
‘*and I know perfectly well that Lecoeur has told 
you an utter falsehood ; but if you will assist me, 
we will have some excellent fun, and if we suc- 
ceed we shall contribute no little to the happiness 
of the beauteous Helen. The compact was soon 
closed, as I required nothing more than that at 
table the conversation should be directed to this 
tender secret of the Doctor’s, which was no diffi- 
cult task. Hastily I rejoined my traveling com- 
panions, related to them in a few words what I 
had heard while they had been at rest, and re- 
quested them to dine in their rooms to-day, so as 
not to spoil the sport, to which they readily agreed. 
When I came down the company was already 
assembled at dinner, and Lecoeur had never yet 
been the last. The soup was scarcely eaten when 
my confederate addressed Mr. Lecoeur : 

*« Your neighbor,” meaning me, ‘‘ comes from 
D——, I have heard that you have made some 
interesting acquaintances there.” 

«Ah, yes!” replied the other, “true, very 
true ; I passed a very happy time there, and have 
made many interesting acquaintances,” 

‘«* And may one be so bold as to ask,” I began, 
**who may be counted among the lucky num- 
ber ?” 

«‘T am acquainted with many beauties in that 
place, but feel an interest only in one, a certain 
Miss E——g ; perhaps you know her :” 

** Most assuredly I do, for she is the first belle 
of the city, and moreover I am aware that you are 
not unknown to her.” 

I had scarcely dared to hope that he would 
swallow this, but when his aggrandisement was 
concerned, he would believe the most incredible 
stories ; he already thought that his presence at 
D—— must have caused so great a sensation that 
the young lady not only had heard of him, but also 
must have seen him, and perhaps was secretly in 
love with him. His courage increased percepti- 
bly. 

*« Ah, really, and you know thisalready? Yes, 
yes, we know each other very well ; has she ever 
spoken of me to you?” 

**Oh, yes; and more than once.” 

** Ah, then you must repeat, word for word, 
what she said about me, for every word is a jewel 
to me,” 

In this tone we continued, and as he was once 
in the vein, he made some of the most beautiful 
confessions. All around the table listened in as 
tonishment; everything appeared so truthful, so 
evident, yet so astounding, that it was incompre- 
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hensible how “ our Dr. Lecoeur” could have come 
to such luck. The joy which he experienced, to 
have such an opportunity for once to shine forth 
in his whole grandeur, wag even a lucky hit for 
the host, or rather an unlucky one, (for here, as 
everywhere he drank on credit,) for he drank 
much more than usual, and for once the old pro- 
verb, in vino veritas, did not prove true, at least 
not in its literal sense ; for the more he drank, the 
more falsehoods he uttered. I had attained all I 
desired, Before the dessert was brought in, I gave 
a wink to my confederate, who hastily repaired to 
Helen’s father, and induced him, under a trifling 
pretext, to come to the table d’hote. Meanwhile 
I sought my traveling companions, informed them 
of all that had occurred, and returned with them 
to the dining saloon. To complete the joke, the 
young lady, the neighbor’s daughter, who had 
come with us under Mr, E——g’s care, accompa- 
nied us to the tabled’hote. Mr. E was more- 
over personally insulted at the liberties taken by 
the doctor with his daughter’s name, and was de- 
termined to be serious about the matter. Helen’s 


father was already there, but knew not exactly 
why he had been called. 

‘“<T have prepared a secret and agreeable sur- 
prise for you, my dear Doctor,” I began, as I pre- 
sented Mr. E——g and his fair companion. 
“You certainly did not dream that your much 


adored Miss E——g was so very near you !” 

‘“‘T understand that you are acquainted with my 
daughter,” began Mr. E g, in a serious and 
menacing tone, “‘at least you have told these 
gentlemen a great deal about her; will you be 
good enough to repeat it to me and herself ?” 

The entire company rose in astonishment, but 
Mr. Lecoeur in the utmost consternation, He 
stammered forth something about “ making mis- 
takes,” ‘‘ bad memory,” ‘exchanging names,” 
but was immediately interrupted by Mr. E——~g. 

** Your assurance, impertinence and falsehood 
surpasses all belief,’ he said, “my daughter is 
betrothed, and as I understand you also are con- 
sidered as engaged ; I must consequently tell you 
here publicly what I consider you to be, &c., &c.” 

After these words he left the room. 

A few words from us sufficed to explain every- 
thing to Helen’s father. “Is it so?” he exclaimed, 
*‘then my daughter after all was in the right, 
when she would not hear of your proposals. 
Don’t trouble my house any longer with your 
visits! do you hear! Id rather give my daughter 
to a cobbler or a lamplighter!” The father con- 
soled himself with the applause the whole com- 
pany paid to his resolution, But “ our Doctor 
Lecoeur” had quietly withdrawn from the room, 
It now was no wonder that ne became still more 
celebrated; before the day was over the whole 





town knew not only the occurrence at the table 
@hote, but also that the real Miss E g had re- 
mained quietly at D——, and that the Doctor had 
never seen either herself or her representative of 
to-day. If he was well known before, he now 
became truly notorious, but this notoriety brought 
him no fortune, for, as I observed above, he lost 
his situation. 

He could now no longer remain in F » but 
retired to a neighboring little town, where an old 
lawyer resided, who was his uncle, For this 
lawyer he now copies briefs, and philosophizes 
on the adventures of a matrimonial candidate. 

How the “ beauteous Helen” showed her grati- 
tude to me, I will tell you another time. 

New York, August, 1846. 


JOE HUISTLY’S KIT; 
OR, THE MYTHOS OF PAN. 


OR shadows, Rembrandt might 
have stood there: for human 
passions, Hogarth holds forth 
the pencil. 

A huge blast furnace, swel- 
tering heat, one roar like a 
northern wind; giant power of 
toil, wondrous influence of flex- 
ibility over stubbornness; the 
primeval, welded bowels of the 
earth pouring molten forth, and 
liquid, as from the freshest 
fountain of the eternal mother; 
grim shadows from rereward 
wall and iron-girded roof ; broad 
glare now running with its greedy tongue across 
the granite floor, now coiling swiftly back again, 
in the pauses of each blast as a serpent to its lair! 
And here sit Flukes, and Jinkle, and Truckling 
Jim, and Bob the Brassy, and Drooping Mite, and 
Ben the Parson; swarthy, bare-arm Titans for the 
work they have to do. But it’s Whitsun’s Eve; 
they are about to be jolly, and have a night of it! 
Flukes and Jinkle are laying down the coppers on 
a dog-match to come off on Monday—Grizzle, 
the under-shot-jawed mastiff, looking on from his 
bed in the warm ash-heap, with outstretched nose 
and stedfast eye, as if odds were none against 
him! Jim and Bob are scoring a round of crib- 
bage on a down-turned keg, while Mite, who is 
somewhat senile and tear-dropping, cares not for 
amusements so strong, but has an ear while Ben 
halloos the last broadside murder from the 
“« Sheers,” not forgetting that on the reddest glow, 
which serves instead of a tablecloth, lie pipes and 

shag. It is as I say, Whitsun’s Eve! 
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Well! Titans have been immemorially a thirsty 
crew, and here comes the Titan drop at last, in an 
especial Brown Tom, who, beside being astride 
on his barrel, has a wig on his head as crisp as an 
alderman’s, though young Joe has come running 
with him the whole way from the “ Hart,” where 
the company keep score! But, bless you, Brown 
Tom wears his wig crisply when he has three 
XXX’s in him! “Hallo!” cries Flukes, looking 
up as Joe sets down the gallon jug I very properly 
call Tom, from the brown, and comfortable, and 
pipe-smoking little gentleman depicted thereon ; 
“be the mates a-coming—and what be the’st afe— 
ter 2” 

«‘ They be ;” and then Joe hesitates, At last 
he says, ‘‘’Measter wur at the Hart, a-paying 
sum on ’em, and so [ ak’s for a holiday; and a’ 
got it.” 

‘Whew !” whistles Flukes; ‘* where be’st 
a-going ?” 

“To Lichfield,” answers Joe, and as he speaks 
his eyes dilate, and the ragged smock heaves as 
from the throe of some deep inarticulate gladness, 

“The’st could get smock and ha’lows nearer 
wum, I reckon,” says Jinkle, as he scores a new 
hieroglyphic on the keg. 

“It in’na a‘smock,” replies Joe, moving away ; 
“but good night ’n.” 

“ The’st dunna go dry-lipped,” cries Flukes, as 
he fills a horn and holds it forth; for there is a 
something in the boy that has ever had a mastery 
over his coarse, hard nature. ‘‘ Well, and what 
in’na, eh ?—the’st bin on this holiday a while ?” 

They all press now with eager questions, even 
senile drooping eyes look up, till Joe, putting back 
Brown Tom’s glory almost untasted on the keg, 
says, ‘* Well, measters, it be to harken to the 
Minster-organ.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” roars round above the 
blast. But Joe is gone, and they have it to them- 
selves till the other mates come, the pipes are 
lighted, and the business of the night fairly set 
in, 

Joe is on with fleet steps beneath the clear June 
night,—for Nature has spread her beautiful mantle 
over the tired and shutlidded Day—far away from 
those belching flames and lurid smoke, to where 
the serenity of heaven lies calm and still upon a 
cluster of forgemen’s cottages beyond the swarth 
common, He lightly taps upon a door, lifts the 
latch, goes in: an old woman sits reading a very 
blackened book by the strong fire-blaze, for pits 
lie beneath the soil, and no inflated beadle steps 
out here to dole parish-given coals, This woman 
keeps a dame-school, and has soothed Joe’s rug- 
ged orphanage with the music of a softened word, 
and many an ill-spared slice from the hard-won 
loaf! Blessings on such bread !—the manna of 





the world. She knows—ready ear for the im- 
pulse of the natural heart—that Joe has got the holi- 
day ; so without more ado, she lays aside the 
book, and dives her palsied hand into a ponderous 
leather pocket that is beneath her quilted gown, 
and as she sits, touches the floor; wherefrom at 
last, after a jingle that would be music to a baby’s 
wondering ear, comes forth a little lump of pa- 
pers, which a girl, hitherto in the chimney corner, 
steps quickly near to see unwrapped. One by 
one the papers fall into the dame’s lap—the huck- 
ster’s score, the blurred scrap of copy, the pack- 
man’s list’ of wares, the leaf of the thumbed 
spelling-book, and, last, from a fragment of some 
ancient gown, perhaps the one of the long-past 
marriage-May, comes forth, bright like a jewel as 
it is, a minted sovereign, brighter for the little 
beaded drops of toil that stand upon it! The 
palsied creature knows it is the hoarded thrift of 
years gathered up like sandgrains from the shore ; 
and, if hoarding it in her heart would add one 
jewel-drop, there she would hoard it, for Joe has 
soothed her weariness, and brightened up her fire, 
and said God’s words of grace in such poor hu- 
man speech as his coarse nurture has. Yet withal 
she doesn’t know Joe’s big secret, and the grace 
of nature will not let her ask it. But there is a 
word of caution. 

“It’s hard-earned, Joe; and the folks in the 
towns be a pinching lot.” 

“They wun’na take me much in, gran’an,” 
says Joe, “ but I’ll a’ mysights on, Good night 
on thee !” 

The aged creature blesses, and Joe is glad to 
get away for his secret riots to have vent; but 
Nell knows it, trust me; she comes to the door 
with something which Joe tucks under his smock 
pretty quickly, and then, with a nod, he is off, 
looking back, though his steps are eager. 

Far away out in the woodlands the night is still 
more glorious; the moonlight sleeps upon the 
gnarled trunks, and flickers like a winged spirit 
on the gently-waving leaves ; and Joe, freshened 
by the night, gets on bravely, though now and 
then stopping to satiate the large wonder that is 
upon him, 

He rests as dawn comes; then gets on more 
slowly as day gathers up and life comes out with 
newer freshness. Men and women, villages and 
trees, lanes and brooks, each one is a book; for 
this is the first time Joe has been a traveler; so 
it is far noon before he comes within sight of 
Lichfield Minster. He waits for evening befcre 
he ventures nearer, for he is ashamed to meet the 
smart holiday-folks in his poor ragged smoke- 
discolored smock, Yet is there not soul-eagerness 
to know if “the big organ” Scrape, the itinerant 
fiddler, has told him about, makes sweeter sounds 
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than such as he has so long heard in the depth 
and articulateness of the mighty forge ? 

Evening has fallen. He steals into the Cathe- 
dral, gray, cold, silent. The verger is sleeping 
on a tomb-stone ; the organ is there, yet has no 
tongue ; nothing but the Spirit of God is above 
and around ! 

Black hands, timid feet, wonder-expressing gaze 
into the gathering shadows, and Joe reaches the 
choir; when Jo! at his ear, the entrancing won- 
der bursts forth in its mighty articulateness! His 
ears seem filled ; his heart to swell and throb; a 
haze, a sort of reeling film to gather on his eyes ; 
that which in the forge-blast was a struggling 
power, blind, groping, flushes within the soul 
angel-winged; the swathement of genius is burst ; 
the power to articulate and create is born; the 
forge-boy knows he is a musician ; and that in the 
forge-blast, the winter’s wind, the voice of man, 
one great universal spirit of NaTuRE’s HARMONY 
waits, but, for the recognizing ear. 

Joe is as rigid as the dead beneath his feet, 
when the verger’s stick, cold as a coffin-nail, 
touches him on the face. With a sort of stupid 
stare, as one awakened from a sleep, very visible 
by the clear orthodox light of the verger, now 
uncovered, lantern Joe looks round, and beholds 
not only the little frigid icicle of the church’s 
much-to-be-lamented leanness, butan odd, strange- 
looking man, that has just stepped down from the 
organ-loft. He is strangely dressed, and has a 
haggard, unnatural countenance, though marked 
and sensitive ; a chorister’s surplice twisted round 
his head for the nonce, he might pass for chief 
’ eunuch in the seventh heaven of Mahomet. He, 
whoever he be, recognizes the power new-born, 
for the brotherhood alone know that the baptism 
of genius is by flowing tears; and Joe’s flow ; 
but just as this stranger speaks in a musical foreign 
tongue, the verger raises his stick again against 
infringing -implied-smock-frocked-pauper wicked- 
ness, and Joe is gone ; his footfall lingering slow- 
ly though, on the faint echoes of the aisle. 

Joe has a penny besides the minted-honesty ; 
but this won’t get a bed, so far in the green lane, 
where the evening sun had glinted on him, he 
finds one rent free, though without four-posts or 
curtains; and as certain larks and thrushes and 
fieldfares (it may be the womankind among them) 
are up by times on the duties of their little demo- 
cratic commonwealths, and sing, and chirp, and 
twitter, like veritable human orators, Joe’s up, 
too, and away into the town. 

He lingers about the Minster till the shops are 
open, and then he has a greedy eye for every 
window, passing by some quicker than others, till 
at last, in a little odd sort of bookseller’s window, 





and in the very furthest corner hangs—a—a—a : 





(I must have it out at last, Joe) a kit, a little dried- 
up skeleton of a fiddle, as if it had been played 
upon till it had become an anatomy ; and it hangs 
there with a world of dust upon it, thicker than 
that on the few discolored books that have stood 
so long open at certain pages, that every parish 
boy and chorister know their contents by heart, 
for even a friendly draught has never turned them 
over. Well, having viewed it, and peeped at it 
as acutely as a logician might with the mind’s 
eye the three necessary propositions to his syllo- 
gism, Joe, like a mouse about to go into a trap. 
suspected-closet, ducks his head in at the door, 
then out again, then in again, till at last, witha 
hesitating step and finger at his forelock, he gets 
fairly into the shop, and sees a little shrimp of an 
old fellow smoking his pipe behind the counter, 
who, being in the very middle of a lengthened 
puff, does not deign any answer to Joe’s question 
as to price, till he brings forth the pound. 

** That’s it,” says the laconic smoker, jerking 
his pipe in the direction of the coin. Joe sighs 
and turns away, but asks, as he reaches the door, 
if it cannot be less? A shake of the head is, 
however, the only answer ; and Joe, sighing again, 
goes to the panes outside, nor seeing, that at an 
inn window opposite, the stranger from the organ 
loft is watching him, More than thrice he goes 
and comes to and from the Minster to these six 
window panes, like a hungry bee to a leaf-closed 
flower, sighing, asking, looking at his pound, de- 
bating, till at last at noon, putting his head in at 
the door, the little old fellow, who by this time 
seems soothed into complacency by his pipe, just 
laid down, says— 

* Ay, well, I suppose it ’s the doctrine of neces- 
sity? and so”— 

‘* Please, sir,” says Joe, whom nature teaches 
that poverty sits before him, ‘*I only want a 
shilling off it, for gran’an would thmk so much 
of a little bit of backy, and Nell a thimble, 
that”— 

Oh! divine chords of the human heart, how 
rich of impulse when the hand of genuine nature 
touches thee! Cynicism and cold poverty now is 
forgotten, for the little lean man moves to the 
window, takes down the dusty kit, proves himself 
a musician by drawing a bow over it with a rich 
effect, that shows it to have, like many a human 
anatomy, a wondrous soul in a pitiful, poor en- 
casement, and then pushing it over the counter to 
Joe, remarks something again about the doctrine 
of necessity, and says it’s his for sixteen shillings. 
Just as Joe’s about to answer, a broad shadow 
darkens the door, a voice calls, and the booksel- 
ler goes out; first, however, taking the pound and 
laying four shillings on the counter. But Joe 
takes up only one, squeezes the melodious kit, 
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first giving it a polish on his smock, into the green 
bag, Nell’s secret and hand:work, and makes his 
way out, to see before him, a burly red-faced man 
on horseback. 

“ Ya-es, Mr. Melody, ya-es, the law ’s too len 
ient. We must have a little more hanging before 
we put down human vice, As my name’s Justice 
Statute, (I may very properly remark it was a 
Statute at Large) five commitments, before hreak- 
fast this morning, for a drunken forge riot on 
Whitsun’s Eve. A drunken riot, broken heads 
and bones ; but I've settled ’em, off to jail with 
Flukes and Jinkle, and two or three others, for 
it’s only us magistrates that can put human nature 
properly down, with the strong arm of the law, 
and this arm must be used strongly, Mr. Melody, 
Ican tell you ; but—but—what is this boy staring 
at?” Joe’s been looking up, for he has heard the 
name of Flukes, and this mighty defender of the 
British Constitution likes pauper flesh and blood 
tofeel the sword of justice, but by no means togaze 
upon its bloated wielder. As Joe isn’t abashed, 
however, (right, my lad!) the Statute in broad- 
cloth goes on: “Look at your betters humbly, 
boy, he-m! and so go home and learn your cate- 
chism,and humility. Be off—it’s likely we shall 


meet again, you vagabond, and then—li’m strin- 
gent against disrespect to the Constitution, Mr. 
Melody,—he-m ! he-m! he-m! 


Now a word, 
By Friday next, the latest edition of “ Jinks and 
Tickle on Commitments ; and”— 

But Joe is gone; so blessings with thee, hu- 
manizing heart of genius! Hug thy kit, Joe; 
press it to thee ; within it is the Soul of Harmony, 
that universal Pan, or wondrous binding-link 
throughout humanity, by which rough latent na- 
ture may be humanized, and the brutefied satyr of 
ignorance gently led onward from the mere sen- 
sual, to a recognizement of the spiritual. Hug it, 
Joe! Better than Jinks and Tickle on Commut- 
ments; that J—whom nature has taught a little— 
can tell you, Joe! 

Ten years gone by! an unrecorded unit in the 
book of time, except for all injustice done, or hu- 
man wisdom unaccomplished ! 

Itis a glorious June morning ; the air cool and 
blowing fresh in from the country, seems like one 
breath of new-mown hay and cowslipped fields, 
When a stranger, on whose ungloved hands lies 
the wealth of an Exchequer week, and who ar- 
rived the night before in Lichfield, in a Long Acre 
traveling carriage and four, steps, from the town’s 
Most reputed inn, where he has set up, into a lit- 
tle street hard by, before he has even break fasted, 
or the waiter laid the cloth, He glances eagerly 
forward: but, bless us! no longer dust upon the 
window-panes, or little threadbare-read books, 


but from the little quaint bookseller’s shop, a 
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cheerful spirit, like the very sun itself, gleams 
out upon the shadowed pavement. It’s clear the 
doctrine of necessity has merged into that of free- 
will, and that humble shag has mounted up into 
astonishing bird’s-eye. So it has; and the little 
old cynic behind his well-filled counter is not only 
working a cheerful crochet, and having an early 
pipe, but is superintending the packing of an 
amazing hamper, by a veritable little Mr. Melody, 
rosy and trim in satin bonnet and flowered shawl, 
and very white stockings, and very nice shoes, 
and looking altogether as rosy and fresh, as if 
she were the very queen of apples from a topmast 
orchard bough. If I mistake not, she and the 
hamper are both the result of free-will ; the latter 
in an especial degree, for there’s going into it a 
great plum cake, and a pound of tea, and a roll 
of bird’s eye, and a good bottle of Jamaica—and 
folding up, so as to lie lightly on the top, a trim 
little frock, all pink, that’s to suit some little 
sprite or another, that you may be very sure 
Well, just too at this very minute, drives up to 
the door, a comfortable sort of shandrydan of a 
gig, so what with the diligent apprentice on duty, 
the little old man’s best coat and hat, the little 
woman so trim, the hamper, and so on, it’s clear 
they ’re going to make a holiday of it,—and so 
they are, for it’s Whitsun-Monday. Ten years 
that very day since Joe bought the kit; and the 
stranger's first word is of it, 

“« W hy, bless you, sir,” says Melody, speaking 
so out of himself that the little old lady lifts her 
hands, and the apprentice stops full short in car- 
rying the hamper to the door,—‘** why, it was no 
other than Joe Fuistly as we’re a-going to see, 
Why, he’s as well known now over the counties 
as the Minster organ—ay, sir—and it’s astonish- 
ing what he’s brought out of the forge as I may 
say, rough and hissing and gusty as it is, and put 
it like an angel-spirit into the coarse natures about 
him. Bless you, sir, old Statute the justice has 
shut up his books, and hasn’t signed a commit- 
ment these last eighteen months, and it’s clear he’s 
only in her blessed Majesty’s commission just to 
pound a stray pig or donkey now and then, And 
so the flaming sword of justice, he once kept 
pretty bright by pulling out, is growing rusty n 
its scabbard, and’ll stick there, [ hope. Well, 
sir, that kit was a blessed step from the doctrine 
of necessity, for Joe ’s made some scores of hearty 
songs for the people, and has put such a deal of 
the common heart of human nature in ’em, that 
they sell by scores, and so profit him and me too 
—but we ’re going to see him, and”— 

** And I too,” said the gaunt, pale, haggard 
man, in his broken English, ** but—” 

*“ Ay, sir; 1 see you want, like many more, to 
hear Joe’s story. Well, it’s a cheerful one; but 
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step in, sir, though I can’t spare you long, for I 
wouldn’t disappoint Joe, not even for the bishop 
himself !” 

In the gorgeous evening sunlight of the same 
day, that costly carriage reaches the green-tree- 
fringed boundary of the swarth common I have 
spoken of, The pale, haggard man within is the 
great Italian maestro, whom convention stoops to 
honor, whom convention has bought, whom con- 
vention glories for the day of fashion, to forget 
and pass into oblivion as soon as a newer “‘ star” 
shall arise; yet he has come humbly, not scorn- 
fully, to see that genius, that earns its free but 
honest bread by labor of sinew and muscle, to 
leave it without one bond to be pure high priest 
over spiritually-growing natures of the many 
around, 

Up to the very door of the once dame-school 
cottage the green sward comes, and the cottage 
now has a quaint wooden porch and a deal of 
ivy about it, and garden palings near, with clus- 
tering roses and young trees over it; and now on 
chairs, on forms, on the smooth sward itself, 
scores of happy holiday people, in whitest smocks 
and brightest gowns (not by Young England de- 
corated), ay! and even gentry too, and old gray- 
haired clergymen and forge-masters, and, best of 
all, Mr. Statute the justice (Jinks and Tickle are 
shut up at home), are come on this blessed even- 


ing, in cool and shadow—work done, care forgot- 


ten, to hear Joe and his matchless Kir. Oh, God! 
what kingship has true genius! 


And there, just as the maestro comes near, Joe 


takes his place at a long table before the door, | 





memorable old Brown Tom and his wig come on 
the table, looking as crisp and as curling as ever; 
for as Joe knows there is no need to stand and 
wait upon the soul of harmony with thirsty lips ; 
the true spirit once awakened, enjoyment stands 
erect, where sensuality crawled to bind and to de- 
base ! 

Well, to his honor be it said, the maestro comes 
forward straight at once, and grasps Joe’s horny 
hand ; ay, and isn’t too proud, presently, to touch 
Tom’s wig ; and that done, he tells all about his 
thoughts when that kit was bought, and then 
tries to tempt Joe from the forge to earn conven- 
tion’s gold. 

** Why, thank’ye, no, sir,” says Joe, straight 
out at once, without a minute’s hesitation, 
“‘ They ’re fine things you tell about, but they 
don’t tempt me. No; the bitof talent 1 have I’Il 
keep for struggling human creatures; for the 
souls of poor men only want awakening, so as to 
soften the despised, rough, latent spirit, and pave 
the way for truth and knowledge. This is what 
I try to do, sir, and hope to do, sir, from the hour 
I heard the Minster organ. Ay, sir, and I don’t 
think I’m far wrong, when J tell you, poor scho- 
lar as I am, that men of genius are God's natural 
priesthood, who only serve truly on humanity's 
GREAT ALTAR, when they make that genius free to 
ALL, as the light and air of heaven! I think ye, 
sir, Nell and the kit, and these dear friends around, 
are quite enough for one man’s happiness. Yes; 
the kit, as Melody knows, has done wonders!” 

What with songs and Brown Tom, and a dance 
as merry as the fairies beneath the stars, a precious 


and there is the kit, and there is that garnerer of | ending to the holiday is made of it; a very Whit- 
the beaded gold, near Joe, as in her heart; ay,’ sun’s night to welcome in the blushing summer; 
and old Melody, with an ear as wide as Orpheus’, | and so, better than bull-dog Grizzle matches (by 
—and what's best, one precious little woman-| the way, the old fellow frisks his tail, and courts 
hood of a flower, for a Titan like Joe to show | the baby’s steps); better than cribbage scorings on 
forth to the world as his own; and on her arm, | 4 down-turned keg; better than roared murder 
in the pink frock, a little Joe, all life, that puts its | from the « Sheers »” better than “ Jinks and Tickle 
tiny gladdened hands forth, and has a word that on Commitments,” is this—the spirit of advance 
tells a pretty tale of the thimble and the green) that has thus crushed the coarse and sensual ! 
bag. It’s clearly, “ Dad, dad, da!” Well, Nell,| But long before the dance is over, the maestro 
thou art a happy one ! is gone, alone; worse than alone; with no one 

The kit’s ready; it begins; a score of forge-| that hangs upon his footsteps; with no heart but 
lads stand up and chime in with it and Joe’s| false ones, that feast upon and speculate for his 
voice ; and the songs that come are so ready to/ gold! Thus does Intellect’s false worship of 
every tongue, flow so freshly from the fountain} Mammon end! The once-prized flower of con- 
of the heart, and are such a link of touching na-| yention’s praise is at last cast rereward, asa weed 
ture, graced with art, that Ae of convention bends| down-trodden without a name! 


drooping as a disciple, whilst rough swart faces 
wonder earnestly, as if they never heard that 
matchless kit before; and the baby, too, has crept 
to Joe’s knee, with little blue eyes uplifted at the 
dancing strings ; and Nell has but one gaze; it is 
for the face of the kit’s dear master. 

The last string hasn’t done vibrating before that 





Every grasping hand, every smile on this night, 
is the record, Joe, of thy worship of the true! 

Blessings on thee, Joe; blessings on thy kit; 
blessings on every one like thee, that awakens the 
inner soul ; blessings on all true genius, that helps 
on its way the mighty vital dife of heart that is 
abroad. For the so-called mythos of Pan was 
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but the intuition of the eternal truth; that one 
great soul and fellowship of harmony had yet to 
spiritualise, and link together the MIGHTY BROTH- 


ERHOOD OF MAN. E. M. 
Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


NINON. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Sue dwelt in airy realms of thought, 
Embodied like an early dream 

Born in the mind, when it had caught 
Of sleep, a fitful gleam. 


No beauty lived but to her face 
A portion of its light had fled ; 

No charm but that an inward grace 
Her soul had outward shed. 

I’ve watched her when it seemed to me 
A vision into her was given, 

Beyond the common lot, to see 
Up farther into heaven! 


So warm her feelings and so true, 
A whole life in an hour was cast, 
And when that little hour was through, 
She mourned that it had past. 
Her thoughtful, deep and spirit eyes, 
The blue of opening skies laid bare, 
But on her clear and marble brow 
There hung a cloud of care. 


She lived, but like a lovely flower 
The valleys never grew before ; 

She died, but e’er the dewy hour 
Of light and bloom was o’er. 


Deep as a poet’s wish for stars 
When none the evening sky hath shone, 
Is the deep wish, that death will not 
Leave me on earth alone. 


INDIAN MAGNANIMITY. 


OLONEL M’KENNEY, in his 
‘“* Memoirs,” after noticing in- 
stances of magnanimity on the 
part of the Indian, gives the 
following characteristic inci- 
dentin the life of a young Paw- 
nee Chief, Petalesharro, that 
will compare with the noblest 
acts of knight-errantry : 

“| cannot resist the inclina- 
tion, though at the hazard of 
being tedious, of presenting to 
you another instance of hu- 
manity, mingled with the high- 
est order of chivalry: 





“The Pawnee Loups had long practised the 


savage rite, known to no other of the American 
tribes, of sacrificing human victims to the Great 
Star, or the planet Venus. This dreadful cere- 
mony annually preceded the preparations for 
planting corn, and was supposed to be necessary 
to secure a fruitful season. To prevent a failure 
of the crop, and a consequent famine, some indi- 
vidual was expected to offer up a prisoner, of 
either sex, who had been captured in war, and 
some one was always fpund who coveted the 
honor of dedicating the spoil of his prowess to 
the national benefit. The intended victim care- 
fully kept in ignorance of the fate that impended, 
was dressed in gay attire, supplied with choicest 
food, and treated with every tenderness, with the 
view of promoting obesity, and preparing an 
offering the more acceptible to the deities who 
were to be propitiated. When, by the successful 
employment of those means, the unconscious vic- 
tim was sufficiently fatted, a day was appointed 
for the sacrifice, and the whole nation assembled 
to witness the solemn scene. 

“You will now fancy yourselves in view of 
the great gathering of the Pawnees, and in sight 
of the multitude assembled in honor of the sacri- 
fice. In your nearer approach you will hear their 
orgies. In the midst of the great circle a stake is 
brought, its end is sharpened, when it is driven 
deep in the ground. Yells and shouts are heard, 
and these announce that all is ready. In the dis- 
tance is a company of Pawnees—by the side of 
the leader is a delicate girl. She is an Itean 
maid, They approach nearer, He who made 
her captive steps proudly into the circle. Shouts 
welcome him. He takes the maid by the hand, 
and leads her to the fatal spot. Her back is 
placed against the stake ; cords are brought, and 
she is bound to it. The fagots are now collected, 
and placed round the victim. A hopeless expres- 
sion is seen in her eye—perhaps atear! Her 
bosom heaves, and her thoughts are of home, - A 
torch is seen, coming from the woods, hard by. 
At that moment a young brave leaps into the cir- 
cle—rushes to the stake—severs the cords that 
bind the victim to it, and springing on a horse, 
and throwing her upon another, and putting both 
to the top of their speed, is soon lost in the dis- 
tance, Silence prevails—then murmurs are heard, 
and then the loud threats of vengeance, when all 
retire! The stake and the fagot are all that re- 
main to mark the spot, on which, but for this 
noble deed, ashes and charred bones would have 
been distinguished. Who was it that intrepidly 
released the captive maid? It was the young, the 
brave, the generous PetatesHarro. Whether it 
was panic, or the dread of Letalashahou’s ven- 
zeance, (Letalashahou was the great chief of the 
Pawnees, and father of Petalesharro) that opera- 
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ted to keep the warriors from employing their 
bows and arrows, and rifles, on the occasion, is 
not known; but certain it is, they did not use 
them, 

“* « Having borne the rescued maid into the broad 
plains beyond the precints of the Pawnee village, 
and supplied her with provisions, he admonished 
her to make the best of her way to her own na- 
tion, which was distant about four hundred miles, 
and then left her. She, alive to her situation, 
lost no time in obeying such salutary counsel, and 
had the good fortune, the next day, to fall in with 
a war-party of her own people, by whom she 
was safely carried home.’ 

** Can the records of chivalry furnish a parallel 
to this generous act? Can the civilized world 
bring forward a case demonstrating a higher or- 
der of humanity, united with greater bravery ? 
Whence did the youthful Petalesharro learn this 
lesson of refined piety? Not of civilized man. 
The lessons of the gvod had never yet reached 
the Pawnees, to instruct them, or to enrapture 
their thoughts by such beautiful illustrations of 
the merciful. It was the impulse of nature :—na- 
ture, cast in a more refined mold, and probably, 
as the sequel will show, nurtured by the blood 
and spirit of a noble, though untaught father. 

“The rescue of the Itean maid happened a 


short time before Petalesharro was deputed to 
Washington, as one of a deputation on matters 
connected with the interests of the Pawnee na- 


tion. His visit to that city, was in 1821. He, 
wore a head-dress of the feathers of the war- 
eagle, which extended in a double series, down 
his back, to his hips, narrowing as it descended. 
His robe was thrown gracefully, but carelessly, 
over his shoulders, leaving his breast, and often 
one arm, bare. The usual garments decorated his 
hips, and lower limbs—these were the auzeum, 
the leggins, and the moccasins—all ornamented. 
The youthful and feminine character of his face, 
and the humanity of its expression were all re- 
markable, He did not appear to be older than 
twenty years, but his age was about twenty-five. 
I had his portrait taken, which is a perfect 
one. 

*“«* As was most natural, the tidings of his no- 
ble deed accompanied Petalesharro to Washington. 
Both himself and his chivalry became the theme 
of the city. The ladies, as is their nature, has- 
tened todo him honor. A medal was prepared, 
and a time appointed for conferring ou him this 
merited gift. An assembly had collected to wit- 
ness the ceremony. He was told, in substance, 
that the medal was given him in token of the 
high opinion which was entertained of his act, in 
the rescue of the Itean maid, He was asked by 
the ladies who presented it, to accept, and wear it 





‘er their sake; and told, when he had another 
occasion to save a captive woman from torture, 
and from the stake, to look upon the medal, think 
of those who gave it, and save her, as he had 
saved the Itean girl. With that grace which is 
peculiar to the Indian, he held the prize he had so 
nobly won before him, and as he gazed upon it, 
thus replied :—‘ This brings rest to my heart. [ 
feel like the leaf, after a storm, and when the 
wind is still, I have listened to you. I am glad. 
[love the pale-faces more than I ever did, and 
will open my ears wider, when they speak. Iam 
glad you heard of what I did. I did not know 
the act was so good. It came from my heart. [ 
was ignorantof itsvalue. I now know how good 
it was. You make me know it, by giving me 
this medal.’ 

*« «The rescue of the Itean girl might, if a soli- 
tary act, be looked upon as the result of impulse, 
and not as proceeding from a generous nature. It 
happens, however, not to stand alone, as the only 
instance of the sort in the life of Petalesharro, 
One of his brother warriors had brought in a cap- 
tive boy. He was a Spaniard. The captor re- 
solved to offer him as a sacrifice to the great star. 
The chief Letalashahou had been for some time 
opposed to these barbarous rites. He sent for the 
warrior, and told him he did not wish him to make 
the sacrifice, The warrior claimed his right, un- 
der the immemorial usages of the tribe. They 
parted. Letalashahou sent for his son, and asked 
what was to be done to divert the captor from his 
purpose? Petalesharro replied promptly, ‘I will 
take the boy, like a brave, by force.’ The father 
thought, no doubt, that danger would attend upon 
the act, and resolved upon a more pacific mode. 
It was to buy the boy. This intention was made 
known, when those who had any goods of any 
kind, brought them to the chief’s lodge, and laid 
them down, as an offering, on the pile which the 
chief had supplied from his own limited stores, 
The captor was again sent for, and in the authori- 
tative tone of the chief thus addressed :—‘ Take 
these goods and give me the boy’ He refused, 
when the chief seized his war-club, and flourished 
it over the head of the captor. At the moment, 
Petalesharro sprang forward, and said— Strike! 
and let the wrath of his friends fall upon me.’ 

‘*«The captor, making a merit of necessity, 
agreed, if a few more articles were added, to give 
up the boy to the chief; they were added, and the 
boy was saved, The goods were sacrificed in- 
stead of the boy. The cloth was cut into shreds, 
and suspended on poles, at the spot upon which 
the blood of the victim had been proposed to be 
shed, and the remainder of the articles were 
burned. No subsequent attempt to immolate a 
victim was made,’ ” 
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THE SWISS GOATHERD. 
BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 
Tue sun has set, and the early moon 
Shows in the east her silvery disk : 
Casting her sheen o’er stream and plain 
And many a rocky obelisk ; 
From fields where Sol his parching beams 
Had poured all day since early morn, 
Re-echoed oft ’mid the far off hills, 
Is heard the Goatherd’s mellow horn! 
And as the latest lingering notes 
Die gently on the listening ear, 
Prompt to the well-known call the goats 
On every side in throngs appear. 
While, seated ai the Goatherd’s side, 
His fair young wife, with smiling mein, 
With earnest eye and face upraised, 
Surveys with quiet looks the scene. 


Oh! a merry life the Goatherd leads, 

?Mid his native hills from morn till eve ; 
Beneath his humble cottage roof 

Bright dreams of happiness he’ll weave ; 
Or, with his daily task oppressed, 

(For e’en the hardiest toil o’erpowers,) 
Reposing ’neath some sheltering tree, 

Recks not how fleeting are the hours. 


THE LAST SACRIFICE. 


AN INCIDENT AT THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN, 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


E have heard the story of a 
young man who lived during 
the perilous times of our coun- 
try—those ‘“‘times that tried 
men’s souls.” He was ardent 
and patriotic, and thirsted to 
be a sharer in those glories 
which our brave armies pluck- 
ed from the bristling bayonets 
of the enemy ; yet he had been 
withheld from joining the ranks 
by aged and infirm parents, 
whose only support and com- 
fort he was. As he looked 
upon the feebleness of their 
old age, and thought of the perils they would be 
exposed to with no defender of their helplessness, 
he gave a sigh for the destinies of his country, 
and resigned himself to the duties of the small 
farm that was their only support. He could not 
desert them, and leave them to the mercy of the 
vagabond stragglers from the enemy’s camp, and 
the worse traitors to his own country. Instances 
were too fresh in his memory of reverend heads 
and hoary locks having been crushed to the dust 
by midnight plunderers and assassins, and his 





love for the authors of his being left him nothing 
but his prayers for his oppressed country. 

But he had other affections that were growin? 
in his breast like spring flowers, shedding a per 
fume of holiness upon his spirit, like the Chris 
tian’s inspiration. There had existed, since thei 
childhood, an attachment between him and the 
only daughter of a widow who resided but a few 
rods from his father’s residence, and that attach- 
ment had ripened to a mutual declaration of love 
when the parties became sufficiently old to appre- 
ciate the glow of true devotion. A time was set 
for the consummation of their vows, which was 
the evening of the ever memorable 25th of De- 
cember, 1776, at the time that Washington was 
making his perilous but triumphant passage across 
the Delaware, amid floating ice, and suffering from 
the intense cold of the season. 

The two families were now united, George re- 
moving his bride and her mother to the house of 
his father, But still he was not happy—he could 


not banish from his mind an oppresive anxiety for 
the welfare of his country, and the doubtiul strug- 
gle which she was maintaining in the hopes of 
acquiring that freedom for which every noble heart 
so warmly prayed. 

In a week from the night of the passage of the 
Delaware, Washington met a detachment of the 


enemy at Princeton, which he defeated with small 
loss, with the exception of several officers, among 
whom was the gallant and brave General Mercer, 
while that of the enemy was upward of one 
hundred killed, and the remainder, about three 
hundred, taken prisoners, The general then re- 
tired to winter quarters at Morristown, which he 
did not leave until the latter end of May, with 
an army amounting to but little over seven thou- 
sand men, although Congress had offered recruits 
bounties in land, with increased pay. 

At this time George burned to enlist in the ranks 
of his countrymen, and share their sufferings and 
their glory. But his young wife looked in his 
face with weeping eyes, whose eloquence, added 
to the infirmities of his parents, deterred him from 
the sacrifice. Besides, as the roads became more 
passable, and the season more temperate, robberies 
and midnight excursions of straggling Hessians 
and skinners were more frequent, and the house 
of one of their neighbors had been pillaged, the 
inmates brutally murdered, and the dwelling set 
on fire, within sight of their friends, who could 
offer them no assistance, expecting, as they did, 
every moment to meet a similar fate. 

In this state of inquietude passed away the 
summer, until the intelligence reached George of 
the engagement between the American and English 
armies at Brandywine, on the 11th of September, 
when the republican forces were compelled to 
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retire after a day’s hard fighting, with a loss that 
was estimated at three hundred killed, about six 
hundred wounded, and between three and four 
hundred made prisoners. 

This reverse of the American arms aroused 
anew the patriotic feelings of George, and he at 
once communicated his intentions to his father, 
who offered no impediment to his immediately 
joining the army and helping to retrieve what had 
been so unfortunately lost. 

**Go, my son,” said he, ** I am beyond service, 
myself ; but like Abraham of old, I am willing to 
offer my son to the sacrifice. Let the plea of pro- 
tection to your parents be no longer an excuse to 
keep you from the ranks of those brave and de- 
voted men who follow Washington, but receive 
our blessing, and bid farewell to your young wife, 
whose love of her country I am sure cannot be 
less than her affection for yourself. If you fall 
it is in a just and holy cause.” 

This was heroic advice, but nowise uncommon 
in the mouths of our venerable sires. George 
communicated his design to his mother, and after- 
ward to his wife; but the latter would not listen 
to his arguments, and wept, and beseeched him 
not to leave them to the mercy of the mercenary 
robbers that overrun the country in the neighbor- 
hood of the British armies, LEarnestly did he 
plead the sufferings of his countrymen and the 
necessity of his presence among those who were 
battling for the blessings of liberly—to nothing 
would she listen—no argument could convince 
her. What wasa single arm in the mighty strife ! 
Despairing and impatient, our hero at length re- 
solved to leave for the army the ensuing night, 
and for this purpose he made all necessary prepa- 
ration for his secret departure. His gun and 
knapsack were deposited in the barn, and a letter 
of farewell written which he would leave to be 
read after his departure. 

Midnight at length came, melancholy and 
gloomy to George ; but he arose from his bed, to 
which he had retired in the early part of the 
evening to lull suspicion, and kissing his wife af- 
fectionately as she lay asleep, he hied to the barn, 
accoutred himself as well as his few equipments 
would allow, and was soon on his way to join the 
army, He had not far to travel, as Washington 
had encamped within eighteen miles of Ger- 
mantown, and but half that distance from his own 
residence, and long ere daylight on the first of 
October, he had presented himself within the 
lines of the American army, and made known his 
desire to enlist, and that morning’s reveille, as it 
beat the time to rise, was answered also by the 
presence of George Madden, 

But what consternation did that morning’s dawn 
bring to the hearts of his wife and parents! His 





nonappearance was at first scarcely noticed, till 
the former perceived a Jetter lying on the table di- 
rected to herself, wherein George informed her of 
his resolution, and urged the necessity of his assist- 
ing in the struggle for freedom. 

“Tf I fall,” it said, “* remember me—I shall die 
in a just and glorious cause, If I live—trust me 
it will be in the enjoyment of a freeman’s glo- 
rious privileges.” 

Ere the letter was concluded, the forsaken wife 
had fallen senseless on the floor. The father felt 
a glow of patriotic pride thrill his heart at this 
devotion in his son, while the mother knelt and 
clasped her hands in silent prayer. 

The poor wife at last came to her senses, but it 
was to wander about the house weeping, continu- 
ally calling upon her husband, and insisting that 
she should never see him more, and marveling at 
his cruelty in deserting her. She was not of 
Spartan mold, and possessed not those stern vir- 
tues which prompted those ancient heroines to lay 
the last particle of affection upon the altar of their 
country’s freedom! No; she asked nothing 
more than the love and presence of her husband— 
a devotion that reigned paramount in her heart, 
permitting the presence of noneelse. Grief! she 
could not submit to be left thus alone. The act 
must be revoked that made him of the army. She 
would seek him—she would implore him to come 
back to those who loved him, and to whom he 
was all the world. 

So that same day, ere the sun had reached his 
meridian, unknown to any one, she left her 
home, and after three hours’ weary travel she 
stood beside her husband in the camp, beseeching 
him to return, Those who witnessed her ear- 
nestness were melted by her tender entreaties— 
those rugged soldiers that would rush madly on 
bayonetand cannon—march barefooted over frozen 
ground and through deep snow, sustained only by 
fervent patriotism—they wept as they beheld this 
fond but timid wife clinging to her husband, and 
with eloquent endearment, begging him, for the 
love he bore her, to return once more to the deso- 
late hearth now left without a protector. Impos- 
sible! he had enlisted for the war—the army 
could not spare any of its number, which at the 
best, was even too small to cope with a larger 
force, better disciplined and better clothed. Im- 
possible! he could not, with any decent grace, 
retreat from a position so recently assumed. He 
consoled her as best he could, but assured her of 
the impracticability of leaving the army. She must 
submit; it would be a sacrifice no greater than 
had been made by thousands. There was nO 
remedy but to wait in hope—the end was certain, 
and the consequence would be glorious. But what 
could the poor wife do? Ha! a thought has 
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struck her, She will seek the tent of Washing- 
ton—at his feet will she lay her petition. 

Behold the hero in his tent—the great, the god- 
like, in whom are joined all virtues—created for 
the age and for the cause, doing what none else 
ever did, performing what none else could. Be- 
fore him is kneeling the wife of George Madden. 
Her petition has not been in vain, her tears have 
not been without effect. She holds in her handa 
paper that will restore to her her husband ; but 
before she goes to the officer of his regiment, she 
reverently takes the hand of her benefactor and 
presses it to her lips; a tear falls upon it which 
the good man suffers to remain, and sends her 
from his presence with a benediction, and words 
of hope and comfort ! 

Again she is in the presence of her husband— 
she shows him his discharge with a beaming 
countenance, and words of joy. 

“ Now you will go home with me, George, and 
we will again be happy—oh, so happy !” 

But no glow of satisfaction lit up his eye, no 
gladening emotions shed their radiance over his 
features. 

The discharge was recognized, and she led her 
husband from the ranks of his devoted companions; 
but he went not forth with that manly dignity and 
firm step with which he entered the camp as a 
volunteer. The eyes of the hardened soldiers 
were upon him—he fancied scornfully—his head 
drooped upon his chest, and suppressed whispers 
hissed in‘his ear like so many serpents, each a 
voice of reproach and shame; but the timid and 
loving woman that led him from that camp of 
war was unconscious of all this. She heard no 
whispers of reproach, she saw no scornful eyes— 
she was only conscious that she had recovered 
her husband, and what cared she for eyes and 
lips! The pickets were passed, and the last guard 
stared rudely in her face as she approached him, and 
muttered something that she did not hear. She 
prattled ramblingly to her husband, fond creature, 
all the way, telling how happy she should be, 
and father, and mother—but he answered her not, 
still walking gloomily by her side. Little cared 
she, though, and still she wended along, and still 
she prattled: Poor timid, tender creature! She 
did not imagine what a load of shame she had 
piled upon the head of her husband! She could 
not think how deeply he was wounded. She had 
him safe—all her own again, at last, and she 
could not dream of any future wo, or brooding 
sorrow! But he thought—he brooded over his 
desertion of his comrades, and remembered the 
expression of their faces as he suffered himself to 
be led out of the encampment, And that night, 
in his dreams, he heard the booming cannonade, 
the crack of musketry, the clash of steel, and the 





pealing shout of victory; but he had suffered a 
child to tie his hands, and when he struggled to 
free himself, he heard a cry of ‘* Shame ! shame !” 
that awoke him from his uneasy slumber, with 
cold sweat upon his brow, and his tender wife 
slumbering peacefally by his side, with her white 
and delicate arm clasping his panting chest ! 

When the morning dawned and the day called 
him to his duties, it found him a strangely altered 
man. The caresses of his wife seemed loathsome 
to him—he could not bear her presence, but sought 
every opportunity of shunning her. But once 
during that day did he speak to her. The poor 
creature could not bear his coldness, and her heart 
at last overflowing with feelings that became in- 
supportable, she seized his hands and looking 
earnestly in his face, while her eyes glistened 
with tears, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, George! why, why do you behave so 
coldly? It is killing me, George—you must look 
kindly—you must speak to me, or I shall die!” 

He pressed her to his bosom for a moment, and 
then, looking earnestly in her eyes, said : 

‘Mary, you have disgraced me! [I can never 
look man in the face again !” 

She spoke not, but returned his glance with a 
proud eye, and suddenly quitting the room, she 
left her husband wondering at the strangeness of 
her behavior, Her absence was but for a moment, 
and returning, she placed in the hands of her 
husband the gun and knapsack with which he had 
accoutred himself on the previous night. 

“There, George, return to the camp. Teil 
General Washington that the wife gives her heart 
for the cause of her country. If every American 
gave as much, we should be invincible! Go! 
God bless you! this is my sacrifice! You will 
bid me farewell—you will now speak to me—you 
will look as you used todo! That is some hap- 
piness. Oh, I could not bear your displeasure !” 

Need we say how the heart of the young pa- 
triot leapt with exceeding joy, and how he pressed 
the yielding form of his beautiful wife to his bo- 
som? Shalt we describe the tender parting and 
the affectionate farewell? or shall we cover with 
the veil of silence scenes so sacred? We prefer 
that the imagination of the reader should supply 
a scene that description cannot do justice to. 

George Madden was once more enlisted in the 
ranks of his countrymen, where he was received 
with applause. 

At this period Philadelphia was occupied by the 
British under General Howe, who, annoyed at 
some forts on the Delaware, detached a portion 
of the royal army to reduce them. Washington 
improved this opportunity to attack the remainder 
of the British army encamped at Germantown, 
This attack was made on the fourth of October, 
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and was maintained on the part of the Americans 
with great severity, but they were eventually re- 
pulsed with twice the loss of the enemy, owing 
to the inexperience of a part of the troops and 

~the presence of a thick fog which embarassed 
their movements, It was ascertained that the 
American Joss amounted to two hundred killed, 
six hundred wounded, and about four hundred 
prisoners. 

But how fared George Madden? how fought 
the new recruit ? 

An old man—a survivor of the ranks—told us 
that he fought with the ferocity of a tiger, and 
that just previous to the commencement of the 
attack, a young stripling presented himself to the 
officers and requested to be placed side by side 
with the hardy battlers for liberty. His request 
was granted—for no time was allowed for ques- 
tions or considerations—and he was placed by the 
side of Madden, who only noticed him by a look 
of approval as the troops wheeled into line. He 
fought bravely and well—foot to foot, sometimes 
—breast to breast. But in vain the contest—use- 
less the struggle. History tells of that disastrous 
field, and how, like the waves of the ocean, the 
brave troops of Washington, under their heroic 
leader, gathered and broke, again and again, upon 
the resisting forces of the enemy, but without ef- 
fect, only to meet defeat and death! Night 
shrouded the victory of our oppressors, apd hung 
gloomy and thick over the camp of our despond- 
ing, but not discouraged, countrymen. 

But the early light of the succceeding day 
beamed upon a spectacle of worse horror, There 
lay heaps of the dead, the wounded, and the dy- 
ing. But, alittle apart from the rest, upon a green 
mound, stained only with their own blood, lay 
two forms clasped in the faithful embrace of death. 
The elder and more manly form of the two was 
recognized as that of Madden, the other the fair 
volunteer of the preceding day. They were 
locked in a last embrace, and, in trying to part 
them, it was discovered that the slender and deli- 
cate form was that of a woman! 

The hearts of the veterans grew big as they 
gazed upon the melancholy spectacle, and they 
forebore to part them, but placed them locked in 
each other’s arms, in the same grave, and as the 
earth was thrown over them, no sacred rite was 
performed, but the tears of brave soldiers were 
sufficient pleaders at the bar of Heaven, and their 
sad thoughts an appropriate funeral prayer for the 
sweet rest and perpetual happiness of two such 
rare spirits! 


Fasuion is a deformed little monster, with a cha- 
meleon skin, bestriding the shoulders of public 
opinion. It is the greatest tyrant in the world, 





“i? 20: 4.47-5-° 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


* Qu’ importe au lis mourant la tardive rosée.” 
Lamartine. 


LBINE was a lovely child, her 
countenance, ever radiant with 
innocent pleasures, wore an 
habitual expression of gentle 
joy. Her moments rolled on- 
ward light, leaping, and melo- 
® dious as the current of a moun- 
tain rill; a flower, a bird, suf- 
\'® ficed for the happiness of a day: 
‘ it was only when the last shades 
of evening stole over the land- 
scape, that a slight sigh escaped 
from her young heart as the 
Comtess de B. taking her upon 
her knees, would say ; ‘“Albine, 
do you see the sun hiding himself behind the 
mountain ; do you hear the tinkling bell of the 
white goats, the pipe of the shepherd ¢ the cock 
has been a long while silent ; the nightingale be- 
gins to sing, and the quail calls to her little ones. 
What does it all mean ?” 

The child casts a glance of regret around her 
and replies; ‘It is time for Albine to go to bed— 
it is late.” 





The saloons were brilliantly illuminated, a de- 
licious orchestra repeated the most admired melo- 
dies from the chefs d’euvre of our great masters. 
A numerous assemblage of elegant women, as 
pretty as they were young, embellished the fete. 
The loveliest of all, however, had not yet arrived 
—a flattering murmurannounces her. The Com- 
tess de B. enters, followed by a young creature, 
who, to a form and features alike faultless united 
an enchanting simplicity of manner. A robe of 
white crape, a fillet of pearls entwined amid her 
dark hair, composed her whole attire. The long 
eyelashes of Albine droop upon her cheeks, veil- 
ing her soft and spirituel glances ; but that timid- 
ity, instead of deteriorating from the grace of 
each peculiar charm, lent them even additional 
lustre, The young beauty subjugates and rivets 
the attention of all present; but that species 0: 
alarm with which a young girl makes her first 
entrance upon the world, or exhibits on her “com- 
ing out,” as they phrase it in England, has some- 
thing that alike touches and saddens the mind of 
the beholder. 

Whispered praises are echoed around in a con- 
tinuous buz, from the group of cavaliers that 
hover about Albine. One alone of the number 
remains silent, it is Edward de T. ; but his well- 
opened blue eye, full of expression, remained 
fixed upon the lovely girl, who appeared wholly 
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unconscious of the admiration her beauty exci- 
ted. 

As the prelude of a quadrille struck up, several 
young men rush toward Albine, and solicit the 
favor of dancing with her; but Edward has fore- 
stalled them, and the hand of the young debutante 
is already in hisown. Albine looks at her mo- 
ther, she smiles, the ball delights her ; her head at 
first slightly drooping like a flower, is raised 
again to its natural altitude, her cheeks resume 
their wonted hue, her eyes their animation; a 
noble simplicity, an enchanting grace, direct all 
her movements, and the enraptured Edward tacitly 
makes the self-avowal of adoring her for life. 

But the crowd disperses, the saloons are desert- 
ed, the spirit of the fete has evaporated, the lamps 
are seen to burn less brightly, the remaining guests 
gaze at one another, almost sadly; thus man 
grows wearied of everything, even of pleasure, 
The Comtesse de B. and her daughter have disap- 
peared, Edward, at last, tears himself away, 
sighing, ‘* It is late.” 


A wreath of orange flowers encircles her head, 
and the white roses her ceinture sustains, are agi- 
tated by the quick pulsations of her heart. Within 
her bosom, happiness and inquietude, hope and 
fear, are intermingled—she trembles with anxious 
expectation, yet more with love. 


This novel position in life—the future allied to 
that of another’s—that evening upon which ma- 
ternal surveillance yields the young virgin to a 
higher authority, all these thoughts, equally em- 
barrassing as strange, can they fail to agitate the 
interesting Albine, who never yet has quitted her 
mother’s side ? 

Edward glances at the pendule, the slow march 
of the hands excites his impatience ; the concert, 
in which are united the talents of all the first 
artistes, grows insupportable to him; those stir- 
ring melodies, those bravos excited by an irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, wound his ear. He would 
have loved far better the soft voice of Albine— 
one word dictated by her loving heart. His eyes 
are fixed adoringly upon the young girl, who that 
morning has given him her every vow, confided 
to him her whole life’s happiness—momentary 
silence is succeeded by a slight agitation through- 
out the saloon. The young bride attired in white, 
has followed her mother—It is late. 

She is reclining upon an ottoman, her dark eyes 
suffused with tears, the light of a single wax 
taper sheds its feeble ray around the apartment. 
Through the hush of midnight Albine lends an 
anxious ear, thinking that she distinguishes the 
rolling of a carriage. Vain error! all is quiet; 
she hears only the regular and monotonous move- 





ment of the pendulum upon the mantel-piece. 
She rises, enters an apartment adjoining her room. 
It is deserted, the fire kindled upon the hearth 
some hours back has smouldered away. All is 
cold and cheerless, and Albine shivers as she 
stops before her own portrait. There she is, with 
her robe of white crape and bandeau of pearls, 
‘© Yes, I was beauteous then,” she exclaims, “ but 
now !—” and she turns away with a bitter ex- 
pression, on beholding her features reflected in the 
mirror. But the great gates are flung open, a 
carriage has entered the courtyard of the hotel. 
‘« [t is he,” exclaims Albine, ‘ah! let me conceal 
from him this cruel jealousy which rends my 
heart; that love in which there is no longer par- 
ticipation excites only pity.” She regains her 
own apartment, she still listens. Unfortunate ! 
she had hoped that the door which separated them 
would have been re-opened by him. A slight 
noise is distinguishable for a brief space in Ed- 
ward’s chamber, and then all again relapsed into 
profound stillness—Albine falls exhausted ; her 
head droops, her eyelids close—lIt is late. 

The young wife has lost her bloom, and with 
it her beauty ; an iron hand, the hand of suffer- 
ing, has weighed down her head; her cheeks are 
withered—her eyes are sunken—she is dying. 
They carry her near to a balcony that overlooks 
the gardens of the hotel ; she has expressed a de- 
sire to behold, for the last time, the flowers and 
the lovely sunset. A rose-leaf, wafted by the 
evening breeze, is flung over the balcony and falls 
at her feet. ‘* Poor leaf,” exclaims Albine, ‘* but 
an instant ago, thou reveledst with thy compan- 
ions in light and perfume, but the blast has borne 
thee away, and already has it withered thee. Yet, 
poor leaf, should thou imbibe the beneficent dew, 
for an instant thy sufferings would be forgotten, 
and thou would resume thy morning freshness.” 
Thus apostrophized Albine ; her smile was sweet 
but mournful. But on a sudden her respiration 
becomes hurried, the color tints again her pallid 
cheek, her glazed eyes gleam more with their 
wonted brilliancy. Her lips murmura name, it is 
he! he is at her feet, he, who has abandoned her ; 
he weeps, he groans aloud, and intermingled with 
sobs, he lavishes the most endearing names, the 
tenderest caresses upon her he still loves, Albine 
slowly raises her enfeebled arms and passes them 
round Edward’s neck. “Iam yet happy,” said 
she; “one look of love effaces an infinity of suf- 
fering—the evening’s dew has reanimated the 
poor leaf—Edward, quit me no more!” She at- 
tempts to rise up, utters a cry, falls senseless, 
inanimate ; and a secret and terrible voice thrills 
through Edward’s soul the words: “It is too 
late /? J. 8. M. 
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A MASQUERADE AT BERLIN. 
ATIGUED after a rainy day’s 
travel, I entered Berlin, and pro- 

Ne ceeded to Jagor’s, a restaurateur 

¥ on the Linden, where I had 

been recommended as a com- 

fortable abode for single men, 

where dinner can be had ala 

minute, and every luxury of 

life within reach and within 

doors, The windows overlook- 

ed the splendid line of trees 

commencing from the private 

palace to the Brandenburg gate: 

on the summit of the latter, the 

car of victory is drawn at a jog 

trot; while in Petersburg, emblematic of the Rus- 
sian late advances, the horses are at a full gallop, 
and guided by the emperor. It is a splendid street 
(if street it can be called), the Linden; the long 
line of the Frederic and the Charlotten Strasse 
crossing it at right angles, the chateau, opera, 
palace, academy of arts and sciences, college, and 
arsenal, rendering it perhaps the finest sight in the 
whole world: gay, animated, and lively, the silent 
sledge, saving the bell, rushing with uncommon 
rapidity over the snow-covered streets, the driver 
fantastically dressed, the numbers of officers in 
their neat uniforms, the apparent content of all 
classes, made our abode so pleasant, that I inhab- 


ited it much longer than I originally intended. 
What is a stranger in a foreign land without a 
lackey de place ?—Nothing. Let his head be one 
Babylonian jumble of all languages, he still wants 
the guide to direct his steps; he wants the differ- 
ent arrangement of his sight-seeing days, which 
can only be procured from one who is intimately 


acquainted with the locale. Of course I had one, 
and a good one he was. 

It was the carnival time—balls, routs, plays, 
operas, punch, masquerades, &c., were the nightly 
amusements ; the king and the princes not unfre- 
quently attended the different places, and the for- 
mer was sure to be seen at two, if not three, the- 
atres every night. In the grand opera, where the 
royal box occupied half the tier, the prince-royal 
with his wife, and the present queen, with a 
crowd of starred nobles, were sometimes seen ; 
but the king, that great amateur of scenic amuse- 
ments, appeared in his military great coat, ina 
small side-box, and only known to the foreigners, 
by the attendant always standing. I confess I 
like to see a king live among his people. I hate 
the secluded grandeur which throws away hun- 
dreds of thousands in private entertainments and 
nocturnal riot, only seen by few, or known through 
a newspaper, Itis the public manner in which 
the king of Prussia lives,—his confidence in his 





subjects,—his attending early and late to public 
business and national improvement,—his anxiety 
for the well being and justice of his subjects, 
which makes the eye of a Prussian sparkle with 
sincere gratification, as he points to a stranger the 
sovereign and the father of his people. 

It was nine o’clock when I entered the theatre ; 
Spontini’s opera had given way, for the night, to 
the mixed merriment of a masquerade. The thea- 
tre was boarded over; a brilliant band attended ; 
and I found myself in one moment after entering 
the house, in the midst of harlequins and colum- 
bines, dancing bears, Cossacks, play-actors, mon- 
keys, devils, and angels, I had hardly planted 
my foot on the public arena, when a harlequin 
endeavored to make me active by his wand, and 
the clown jumped over my head. I came for 
amusement, intending to remain until eleven, and 
then walk quietly, cocked hat, domino and all, to 
Jagor’s, and wash the cobwebs from my throat 
with some excellent marcobrunner, and then to 
dream of past delights. 

I found myself twirling round in a waltz with 
a Russian bear, and the next moment impelled 
along by a Spaniard in a gallopade. At last out 
of the round of riot, I began to view the compa- 
ny. Here and there police officers, in their uni- 
forms, were stationed. If any one forgot what 
was due to the company, he was marched out in 
a moment, Here was no roaring, shouting, im- 
pertinent questions, or unhandsome remarks: 
everything was orderly; and if you chose to 
dance with a bear, why the bear would dance 
with you, and his keeper would join and make a 
third—all was good-humor and liveliness. It 
was while gazing at the tetotum twirlers that my 
eye suddenly caught the light eye of a beautifully- 
formed flower-giri. ‘ Inshallah,” said I, for I 
once lived in Persia, ‘this must be one of the 
houris, only the houris, have black eyes, and, no 
doubt, wings. I looked at the light hair which 
peeped from beneath the hat—I admired the small 
waist and delicate frame—and when, by accident 
no doubt, my eye looked at her feet, I thought I 
saw all the beauty that nature could bestow, and 
very true I felt the remark of Byron, that makes 
one “‘ wish to see the whole of the fine form 
which terminates so well.” I was not a little 
pleased to observe that my dark eyes, sparkling 
no doubt with wine and animation, mixed up with 
a little inquisitorial brilliancy, seemed to have 
fascinated hers: we looked at each other, then 
away, I blushing deep scarlet, and distinctly seeing 
that my fair unknown was blushing, as the sailors 
say, ‘‘up to her eyes.” 

I must, however, introduce my companion to 
my readers before I continue my own adventures. 
My traveling companion was a young man, on 
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the passport passing for twenty-five, but from 
some deep furrows on the cheek, some wrinkles 
under the eyes, and an occasional haggard look, 
might very well have passed without suspicion 
fora man of thirty-five, who had seen his best 
days. He had traveled over a large portion of 
Europe; walked through the Palais Royal ; 
stopped at 154 ; dived down to the bottom of the 
Sala silver mine in Sweden ; and lost his way, by 
no Means an uncommon accident with him, in the 
largest and straightest street in Moscow. He was 
aman much admired by the women for his dis- 
creet and steady behavior: his was no babbler’s 
tongue, and the secret once confided was well and 
cautiously guarded by my wizened-face traveling 
companion, 

The flower-girl was hanging on the arm of a 
tall man in domino, and on his other arm reclined 
another little nymph, who had fixed her love- 
darting look on the now animated glance of my 
companion, They measured each other; the 
nymph then looked at her companion, then whis- 
pered, then observed me, and then said in a beau- 
tifully sweet voice, ‘‘ Charlotte, ’tis them.” Now 
I must here take leave to say, that many travelers 
have spoken lightly of the virtue and the morality 
of the German nation, some going so far as to 
mix all up in one immense cauldron of hot flesh 
and loose habits ; some telling odd stories of in- 
trigues, assignations, elopements, and other con- 
jugal infelicities, nearly as common in our own as 
inany other country. What we wish we are al- 
ways ready to believe; and on this occasion, as 
we both wished for an adventure, we, I am sorry 
to say, both gave implicit credit to the rhodomon- 
tade anecdotes of former visitors of Berlin, If it 
was possible to look love, confidence, and admi- 
ration, we both did it; my eyes began to ache, and 
my heart to palpitate. We walked round the fair 
objects of our attachment apparently unobserved, 
by the man, or, if observed, never noticed : this 
we placed to the right account of stoical indiffer- 
ence in a lazy pipe-smoking German husband. 
The waltz was now in its highest twirl; the 
couples passed us with rapid steps and long strides, 
and whenever I met the eye of the object of my 
affection, I read distinctly in her altered looks, 
“Why don’t you ask me to dance ?”—thinks I, I 
will, I advanced some few steps, then called a 
halt to take counsel, then consulted on the proba- 
bility of being able to kick the husband, and then 
determined to make a joint attack upon his two 
wives, or two daughters, and commence an ad- 
venture, In Germany, if a lady is dancing with 
a gentleman, it is by no means reckoned impolite, 
but rather the contrary, to ask the gentleman to 
allow the lady to dance one or two rounds with 
you ; and it is a rule that, at the expiration of the 





said round, the lady is returned to her original 
partner. Knowing these German regulations, 
whereby ball-room society becomes doubly plea- 
sant, comparatively speaking, with our own, and 
where, when the eye is struck by the angelic ap- 
pearance of some earthly sylph, it is permitted to 
mortals to approach the lovely fair uninterrupted 
by the cold freezing glance of formal presentation, 
or the more elegant refinement of positive ac- 
quaintance, I advanced, and with the firm eye of 
confidence looked at the long husband, or father, 
and stammered out, ‘‘ Elaubensi mir.” In the 
meantime my companion made an approach to the 
object of his affections, and the kind and consider- 
ate father relinquished his two blushing daughters, 
becoming like the balance of scales without the 
appendages ; and in two minutes we were twisting 
round like spinning-jennies, or galloping like 
long-legged racers. 

As I gazed on the animated eye of my partner, 
and encircled her taper waist, thoughts, poetic 
thoughts, no doubt, entered my imagination. I 
was within the grasp of what I most solicited; it 
was decidedly the commencement of a most ro- 
mantic intrigue. I formed plans of elopement, 
thought of retiring to the magnificent banks of the 
Elbe, and then looked with an eye of despair on 
the dark black thick crape which fell from the 
nose of the mask, and which, when fluttered by 
the passing air, as we twirled in giddy rapidity, 


showed a nicely rounded chin, and lips, such lips 
as would entice the most Attic of bees to settle 
thereon, and to gain more honey from their fra- 
grant sweetness than from half the mise’able flow- 


ers in the creation, The music suddenly stopped, 
and with it all the tetotums stopped ; there, there 
was the long-legged monster of a father, cocked- 
hat and all, within a foot of us. I felt I must re- 
linquish the object of so much solicitude, and be- 
gan the usual roundabout complimentary nothings 
—the pleasure I had received—her father waiting 
—future hopes of renewed acquaintance—extra- 
vagant wish to see her beloved countenance—and 
—* Let us seek my sister,” she said. 

My companion had evidently been in the para- 
dise of hope and imagination. The two sisters 
commenced a conversation with a volubility which 
precluded the possibility of undersianding one 
word, especially as they took good care to be in 
the sotto voce, as much as to approximate toa 
whisper. My friend was resolved to follow it up. 
Never was there such a light airy figure; never 
woman had so delicate a form, or so sweet a 
voice, Both becoming of the same opinion, for I 
allowed my morality for once to be overruled, but 
resolved to make ample amends by a speedy re- 
formation after this last transgression, I proposed 
to take our partners to the supper-room, and there 
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to try the effects of champaigne, as a prelude to 
further discoveries, O wine! glorious, excellent 
wine ! how often hast thou inspired me with elo- 
quence, relieved me from the trammels of fancied 
imprisonment, given new life, new hope, new ex- 
istence to my weather beaten frame, and to my 
palled imagination !—to thee,O Bacchus! I am 
indebted for many a social hour, many a lively 
thought, many an excellent companion, which, 
without thy influence on my uncultivated brain, 
would have been a tedious time, a homely expres- 
sion, or a milk-and-water associate !—to thee 
again I must resort, and hence the future gleams 
of happiness in this life, 

Our principal object, as my reader would sup- 
pose, was to remove the masks, and thus unriddle 
the subject. Here were two females, apparently 
of good society, to us perfect strangers, but with 
us intimately acquainted; they knew even our 
names, remarked our carriage and our suite, com- 
plimented us on our acquaintance with the grand 
chamberlain, our apparent knowledge of different 
persons; even our walks in the morning, our 
visits to Charlottenburg, our rambles round the 
town,—all seemed to them familiar; but as to 
ourselves, even in collecting our senses and re- 
collections, we were certain, certain beyond con- 
tradiction, that we had not broken our English 
silence to one female German, or one female of 
any description, since we entered Berlin—which 
to be sure was only thirty hours past,—and which 
I here publicly acknowledge to be a most glaring 
piece of ungallant neglect, and which shall never 
happen again to me (an opportunity offering), this 
I swear, 

In vain we offered the wine to forward our views 
—our views being more extensive, of course, was 
an after-consideration. Each lady on receiving 
the glass, merely lifted up the smallest possible 
part of the above-mentioned veil ; and to be sure, 
for ladies, I will admit they got rid of the wine 
as expeditiously as one of the late members for 
York. We were four,—two known knights, who 
drank after and to their mistresses ; and they, dear 
souls! equally enraptured with our society, dis- 
dained the mawkish, spiritless, refusal of our 
young ladies in England to renew the glass: they 
drank,—to put it into plain intelligible English, 
which no blockhead could misunderstand,—they 
drank their respective shares of the contents of 
the bottle, now and then relieving the palate by 
some bonbons, and now and then tasting a little 
Rhine wine, which long custom had placed on a 
level with our water drinking. They took cham- 
paigne for pleasure, Rhine wine as water, and ice 
to cool them; supper they ate with a degree of 
girlish modesty which captivated us; and once, 
when, as if to replace some of the wandering 





curls which floated in auburn luxuriance over the 
shoulders, the glove of one was on the point of 
being removed, a sudden sharp intonation from 
the other reminded her of the impropriety, and the 
glove was hastily replaced, as if she fancied 
showing her hands an indelicacy equal to what a 
Spanish lady is guilty of when she shows her 
legs. It instantly occurred to me that they were 
married women, and afraid of betraying the se- 
cret by the discovery of the ring. I was deter. 
mined to be satisfied on this point, which I thought, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance, was within my 
power to effect. 

The dance was again at its highest, and away 
we went, every now and then, thanks to the pow- 
erful influence of the wine, upsetting a bear, or 
making a harlequin spring about two feet higher 
than usual; and when I thought that favoring 
Bacchus had done his duty, by the wild bright- 
ened eye of my partner, I walked into a recess, 
and, taking her hand, endeavored to remove the 
glove.—We all know, ladies like those innocent 
liberties which are easily excused, and, in point 
of fact, not indelicate, | felt as under the direc- 
tion of Ovid, who recommends tearing the brace- 
let from the lady’s arm, and I considered what the 
great master of love proposed might be safely 
practised. Every footman knows the rule by 
which he acts; and when the elderly mother lifts 
her ponderous self into her carriage, to the great 
danger of the springs, John allows her silk dress 
to come in rude contact with the wheel; but see 
the difference, when the lovely daughter of seven- 
teen, looking as Nature’s fairest production—John 
well knows her lovely-formed limbs should not 
meet the curious eyes of strangers, and carefully 
presses her dress against the limbs he modestly 
pretends to hide, 

I felt a ring—by Allah, I felt a ring—without 
doubt aring! It was then certain she was ano- 
ther’s wife, and all the danger of meeting my 
long friend with the cocked hat came upon me 
like a flash of lightning ; and just at that moment, 
by way of confirming the reality, in came the 
gentleman. There was I, her hand in mine, all 
alone, eyes red with hope, taken (as the sailors 
say in the Straits ef Babelmandel) “all aback, 
with no room to brace the yards round,” —mean- 
ing, I suppose, running, being tipsy, into a sentry- 
box, and not being able to find one’s way out 
again. A murmuring conversation took place, not 
altogether as unruffled as the ocean during the 
halcyon days. I wished myself snug enough in 
the mines in Siberia, or under the protection (a 
comfortable name for confinement) of the Russian 
police. Words waxed higher and higher, when 
the lady, suddenly rising, took my arm, and went 
in search of her sister, the long gentleman leaving 
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behind him a look much longer than his sword, 
and which seemed to say, “ It will be my fault if 
I do not revenge myself upon you my young 
traveler.” By this time I had recovered myself, 
and thought as little of him as Barbarossa did of 
the pope: I looked unutterable defiance, and left 
him to return, as the Persians say, “‘ with a white 
face,” the best way he could. 


In spite of all anxieties, [ danced with the same 
partner until three o’clock in the morning, at 
which hour I was quite as ignorant of who she 
might be as I was at the commencement of the 
evening. We now resolved to retire homeward, 
and at the conclusion of a dance I ventured to 
tell my partner that I should be happy to renew 
the acquaintance on the morrow, and see her own 
and not her varnished face. ‘‘ But,” said I at the 
conclusion, ‘* my carriage is here, and is at your 
disposal.” She answered, that she lived in the 
same direction as we did, and that herself and 
companion would accompany us, and feel obliged 
for the accommodation. 


Everything assumed a heavy appearance ; the 
musicians, poor souls! played with less spirits ; 
the ebullitions of youth were only manifested in 
languid kicks; the bear was nearly melted in one 
corner; the harlequin, like the Sleeping Beauty in 
the woods, curled up in another. 


I called the carriage, and had already handed 
one of the ladies into the vehicle, when I heard 
the cursed noise of the long gentleman: he look- 
ed at the scene with perfect nonchalance, and 


even told the coachman to go home, iu: vain | 
would here paint the raptures of that short inter- 
view, the fondness with which we shook hands, 
orrather held them in lover-like warmth. And 
here [ must mention that I withdrew the glove, 
and rifled from off the finger of my beloved aring ; 
the treasure was conveyed, unseen by my com- 
panion, to my own hand, and | ardently wished 
to gaze upon the prize. The coach arrived at its 
destination ; the bell rang, and the door opened. 
I offered the carriage to convey my love to her 
residence, which she declined, alighting without 
assistance, and, entering the house, walked up 
Stairs. I flew to the lamp on the staircase, and 
examined my prize; it was a hair ring, with the 
words ‘* Gieb mir ein kus,” on white silk, thereon. 
I followed with great astonishment and speed to 
my own room, and, on eltering, saw I was atten- 
ded by the long gentleman. The scene was fast 
drawing toward a close, I asked with violence 
what he meant by the intrusion; when, unmask- 
ing, I discovered my own valet-de-place, who 
Wished to know at what hour I wanted the car- 
nage the next day—and the ladies, eternal curses 
on all masquerades! were the two house-maids 





bglonging to the establishment of Mynheer Jagor, 
the hof-restaurateur on the Linden! 


THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 
BY H. B. MATTESON. 


Lo, where he stands, 

The last lone scion of a mighty throng 
Departed. Desolate with grief, he looks, 
Not on the smiling landscape spread beneath, 
Nor the blue deep, gemim’d with mute majesty ; 
But backward on the shore of slumbering Time, 
Where scatter’d lie the fragments of a page 
From Nature’s volume rudely torn away :— 
No; his are thoughts—albeit that he springs 
Not in the fortune of enlightenment— 
Of crude sublimity, and bear him back, 
With painful step, by melancholy ways, 
Upon the threshold of untroubled times ;— 
When, through the green and leafy wilderness, 
By birthright free to man as is the air, 
Or more material sea, be roam’d along, 
Nor dream’d that life could meet with an alloy ;— 
When, near the margin of some sunny lake,— 
Whose crystal bosom, gently undulating 
Beneath the kiss of the voluptuous wind, 
Seem’d faintly striving, with a chaste desire, 
To cast th’ invading shadow thence,—he steer’d 
His light canoe :—Alas! that such fair scenes 
Should e’er encounter nature’s sternest foe, 
Man sublimated and refined. Again, 
Seated within the emerald solitude, 
Where clustering vines in wild festoon’ry wave, 
Stirr’d by the breeze luxuriant, from whose depths 
Echo harmonious concords of sweet sounds, 
His vision pictures his loved whiskey-haw !— 
Enchanting inaid !—that is thy bounding step 
Across the grassy dell, while scarce is seen 
A trace there of thy jeweled moccasin ; 
And that thy ringing laugh !—he hears it now! 
And, like a miser trembling o’er his gold, 
Feeds his stern senses with a phantom lure. 

And yet he speaks not—he will speak no more ; 
From the far land of exile he hath trod, 
(Gray devotee) a weary pilgrimage, 
To give a last farewell—a lingering look— 
To his Jerusalem, his loved and cherish’d land :— 
His mission done, upon his tatter’d robe 
He’ll lay him down in calm serenity, 
And leave his bones to molder where they grew : 
The only tear—should one perchance to fall— 
Will be his own, that glitters on his grave, 
In that, to him, vast loneliness, 


A wiser man living in a country in a state of revo- 
lution, should imitate the traveler who, passing 
through a forest infested with robbers, makes as 
little noise as possible. 

The English language expresses the deity more 
appropriately than any other—for God is the con- 
traction of the Saxon good, 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


NECESSARILY PERSONAL. 

WE have been not a little amused at the attempts of a 
contemporary to injure the reputation of the “ Illus- 
trated Magazine,” by the sly attacks which said con- 
temporary has taken the pains to print on its cover. 
We are unconscious as to any “race between pub- 
lishers as to which” should produce the “ greatest 
number of illustrations.” For our own part, merging 
as we did from a weekly magazine, with one plate, we 
were bound to give four as a monthly, which course 
we have successfully persevered in; and we deny the 
insinuation that we have looked more to “‘ the QUANTI- 
TY without reference to quaLity.” We defy competition 
in either respect, and only ask the public to see with 
their own eyes, and judge for themselves. We are not 
yet so poor in the race as to hope for the winning post 
by crowding back our accomplished “ gentlemen of 
the road.” We are proud to be accessory to the Arts, 
in giving original copies from the paintings of our most 
gifted artists, whose merits are too slowly acknowledg- 
ed, and who need a representative at every court. We 
are friends to the legitimate purposes of the Painter’s 
Art, and while we extend his fame by showing the 
world how well he can do, we are at the same time 
catering for a public that appreciates our enterprize, 
and holds in due reverence the labors of genius. 

We are lovers of harmony, and consequently are 
opposed to jars of discord between friends. ‘* We have 
never broken a promise, whatever others may have 
done.” We promised that the “Illustrated” should 
improve in proportion to our increase of patronage,— 
we believe that promise has been fulfilled, and there is 
yet room. Those who shall see our next volume will 
see a Magazine of Literature and Art, that will not 
only compete with the best produced in this country, 
but compare with the most eminent in Europe. 

We deplore the taste (or propriety) of that contem- 
parary who will descend to the meanness of a fling on 
one page of his cover, while, at the same time, on the 
opposite page, he announces the editor of this maga- 
zine as “* amongst the talented authors engaged to sus- 
tain the literary reputation of’ said contemporary. 
Where we discover one falsehood we are liable to sus- 
pect many. We are sorry the gentlemen have so far 
committed themselves. 

As for our own merits—the Magazine will speak for 
itself{—our plates we know will, each other department 
shall. 

We have now in the hands of the engraver, several 
paintings by some of our most talented artists. Our 
October number will contain Osgood’s ** Oriental Love 
Letter,” Peele’s “ Shirt Maker,” and a landscape by 
Catten—a scene on the Hudson River—all originals, 
anda beautiful scene in romance from an original 


French print. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Memorrs, OrFictaL AND PersonaL; with Sketches of 
Travels among the Northern and Southern Indians ; 
embracing a War Excursion, and descriptions of 
Scenes along the Western Borders. By Thomas L. 
M’Kenney, late chief the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
author oi “The History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America,” etc. etc. Two volumes in one. 
New York: Paine & Burgess, 60 John street. 

Such is the title of a very elegantly printed book of 
476 pages, illustrated with several fine engravings, 
and a beautifully colored portrait of Po-ca-Hon-ras, 
from a painting by Sully, copied from an original por- 
trait painted in London in 1616. 

The first volume is dedicated to Mrs. Madison, and 
contains an autograph letter from that distinguished 
and venerable lady, which in itself forms a valuable 
feature of the book. The work opens with matter 
necessarily personal, wherein the author comments 
upon the “duties, difficulties and dangers” of public 
office. Mr. M’Kenney received from President Mad- 
ison, in 1816, the commission of ‘* Superindent of the 
United States Indian Trade with tne Indian Tribes,” 
decidedly no sinecure of an office, if we may judge 
by the extreme care and great vigilance necessary to 
perform its duties, to say nothing of the suspicions and 
slanders of enemies that one is compelled to leave be- 
hind. Mr. M’Kenney did not escape these evils, and 
some of his enemies even went so far as tocharge him 
with defalcation, which charge he most triumphantly 
refuted in a letter to the editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer, in reply to the speech of a distinguished Sena- 
tor, written in 1822,—at any rate the refutation was 
entirely satisfactory to Mr. Madison, and he was con- 
tinued in the office until an act was passed in May, 
1822, abolishing the United States Indian Trade estab- 
lishment. 

The object of this trade is thus stated in a few words 
by Mr. M’Kenney : 

* The plan of a United States government trade 
wiih the Indians dates as far back as the year 179. 
The system was one of pure humanity, embracing a 
supply of the wants of the Indians without reference 
to profit ; and receiving in exchange from them, their 
furs and peltries, at fair prices ; the law governing this 
trade contemplating aotine mcre than the preserva: 
tion of the capital employed in it. The convenience 
of the Indians was consulted in the establishment o! 
factories along the border, and at such distances from 
each other, as to approximate upon the one hand, as 
near the hunting grounds of the Indians as was con- 
venient ; upon the other, with the readiest access (0. 
them by water, or otherwise, for the transportation of 
the annual supplies. Suitable and competent persons 
as factors, clerks and interpreters, were appointed to 
carry on this trade. 

“There were in operation, at the same time, two 
other systems of trade with this people. One of these 
was conducted by individuals, the other by companies. 
The contrast between these and the government trade, 
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will not fail to strike the most casual reader. The 
leading features of the government trade were protec- 
tion and justice, based in humanity. Its tendencies 
were kind and merciful. The bane of the Indian was 
wholly excluded from the United States trade ; not a 
drop of brandy, rum, or whiskey, being permitted to pass 
through the factories. Not a cent of profit was contem- 
plated, as has been stated. With no other system but 
this, or others in harmony with it, the Indians would 
have been protected, and blessed, and preserved. 
Many of the bloody strifes with one another, and of 
wars between tribes and bands, and the = is, 
the greater portion of those border difficulties between 
the Indians and our people, would never have been 
heard of ; while the Indians, preserved from the double 
action upon them of these wars, and the consuming 
effects of ‘ fire-water,’ would have retained their native 
strength and dignity, and not wasted away and perish- 
ed, as they have done. 





among “those who sought to possess themselves of 
the Indian’s domain—and that the general govern- 


ment was prepared to allow them, storm-like, to beat 
upon this harrassed people.” The concluding chap- 
ter is severe upon the government for the wrongs im- 
posed upon the Indian, and reviews pungently our 
transactions with, and treatment of, the Cherokees, 
and the origin and prosecution of the “ still beginning, 
never ending,” Florida war. 


The second volume is devoted to the “ Origin, His- 


tory, Character, and the Wrongs and Rights of the 
Indians, with a Plan for the Preservation and Happi- 
ness of the Remnants of that Persecuted Race,”—a 
subject that the author has handled with considerable 


ability, reviewing the different theories of the origin of 


«T ean conceive of no contrast more decided than the Indian Tribes on this Continent, but preferring that 
that which marked the United States’ treatment of | Which seems to prove their Tartar origin—that they 
these exposed people, and that which characterizes | entered this continent by the way of Behring’s Straits. 


the traffic carried on with them by private individuals, 
and companies. To sum it up in a few words, the 


“If what is now a strait of only about forty miles 


; A : ~~ | wide, was, not over three hundred and fifty years a 
first was a shield to protect, and a fountain to sustain, ~ ‘- ‘hicl plated yy : 89, 
and refresh, and bless the Indians ; the last two opera- | # Passage in which, at low watex, many rocks were 
ted to place them amid the unobstructed, full, and un- | visible, the conclusion would seem to be reasonable 


mitigated blaze of a consuming avarice! No profits 
were sought by the government—nothing but gains 


were contemplated by ihe traders. No consuming, 


that the two continents were oace united.” The vol- 
ume proceeds with remarks upon the condition, cha- 


and strife, and war-kindling agencies, were employed racter and customs of the Indian races, with some 
by the first, to attract and lure the unhappy victim ; no | speculations upon the ancient works of art—fortifica- 


laws could be enacted by Congress, and no regulations 
framed, of adequate force or vigilance, to prevent the 
employment, by the traders, of these lures, and of this 
bane. No one who has not witnessed it, can conceive 
the sacrifices an Indian will make for whiskey ; how 
far he will travel, laden with the returas of his winter’s 
hunts; how little he foresees, or regards the conse- 
quences to himself, or any body else, of his indulgence 
inthis fatal poison. The waking from his delirious 
dream, and finding his furs and peltries gone, and in 
their places a few worthless articles, unsuited in qual- 
ity or guantity, to screen himself and his family from 
the winter’s cold, may distress him, and kindle his 
revenge, for the time being, but it is forgotten when- 
ever a new occasion happens in which he can indulge 
inthe same excess! OF all men, the Indian is the 
most improvident, and furnishes the most painful ex- 
ample of a reckless disregard to the impoverishing and 


life-consuming effects of intemperance. 

All this is too painfully true, and we fear that our 
fur traders have much to answer for, and that their 
gold has been coined from the heart’s blood of the In- 
dian, wrung from him by the burning and poisonous 
“fire-water” of the selfish speculator, who forgets that 
humanity is not always covered by a fair skin and 
comfortable robes, and craves honor for his wealth as 
he rolls by the humble citizen in a dashing equipage 
that any fool can purchase with that same heart-wrung 
gold! Does he ever, in his pride, think of the misera- 
ble beings whom he has gulled by his cuteness ?—for so 
mean a term is only applicable to his success in trade. 

Mr. M’Kenney proves himself to be a firm and con- 
aistent friend of the Indian The volume gives a faith- 
ful and interesting history of the United States Indian 
Trade, and a graphic picture of the difficulties and 
perils attending its successful prosecution. It is plen- 
tifully interspersed with anecdote and incident, mak- 
ing altogether one of the most readable volumes of the 
season. There is the Council, the War Excursion, the 
Chase, travels by land and water—over mountains 
and down rivers ; everywhere excitement, everywhere 
something new. 

This volume closes with some very just remarks 
upon the condition of the Indians, and a plan for their 
improvement, and a history of the organization of an 
“Indian Board” at New York, and its subsequent 
failnre in consequence of the elements of oppression 





tions, mounds, &c., which are found extending from 
the lakes to the valleys of Mexico and Peru. 

The Colonel is a strong advocat: of the Indian, and 
he concludes his second volume with a plan for the 
preservation and happiness of the rempants of the 
aboriginal race, and for the preservatioh of’ peace be- 
tween them and us. Their claims are urged in strong 
language, and no one who will take the trouble to read 
the arguments can fail to be convinced of the terrible 
injustice which has withered that oppressed people to 
a miserable remnant. We should like to see the peo- 
ple of this great government move in behalf of the 
poorIndian. Should we not fear some terrible retribu- 
tion for our inhumanity ? 

Col. M’Kenney’s book is published for subscribers, 
at $3, and for sale only at Paine & Burgess’s, 60 John 
Street. 


A Scuoor Dictionary of GREEK AND Roman ANTIQUI- 
Ties. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. By 
Wm. Smith, LL.D. With Corrections and Improve- 
ments, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


We should judge this to be a very useful and ac- 
ceptable book to the young student. Many errors in 
the London edition have been corrected, and several 
important articles have been added. The book is very 
amply illustrated with appropriate engravings, and 
furnished with a Greek Index, carefully revised and 
augmented. Harper & Brothers. 

Mopern Britisu Piutarcy; or Lives of Men distin- 
— in the recent History of England. By W.C. 
aylor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The author of this work has done a service to the 

community in compiling these short biographies of 

thirty-eight of the most distinguished men of the last 
century. We find the names of Burke, Byron, Can- 

ning, the Earl of Chatham, Erskine, Fox, &c. &c. 

The volume is a valuable accession to ‘ Harpers’ 

Miscellany,” a most valuable series of works, publish- 

ed in a very neat and convenient form. 

ExrepitTion To Borneo. By Capt. the Hon. Henry 
Keppel, R. N. 

This is really an interesting book, giving an account 

of the visit of the British ship Dido to Borneo, and her 

services against the pirates, at the close of the Chinese 
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war ; together with extracts (not the least interesting 

portion of the volume) from the journal of Jame: 

Brooke, Esq., agent for the British Government in 

Borneo. It is a handsomely printed book of 400 pages, 

making the eighteenth number of “* Harpers’ Miscella- 

ny,” and teems with interest and instruction. Harper 

& Brothers. 

Frencu Domestic Cookery, combining Elegance with 
Economy ; describing new culinary implements and 
processes; the management of the table; instruc- 
tions for carving; French, German, Polish, Spanish 
and Italian Cookery—in twelve hundred receipts ; 
besides a variety of new modes of keeping anc 
storing provisions, domestic hints, &e. With many 
engravings. Harper & Brothers 
Such is the title to a pretty volume that we should 

like to see in the hands of some of our housekeepers. 

It would afford them much profitable instruction, that 

would be as valuable to themselves as to their guests 

or companions at the table. 


Temper and TEMPERAMENT ; or Varieties of Character. 
By Mrs. Ellis, author of the *‘ Women of England,” 
&c. &c. Harper & Brothers. 

One of those charming little volumes combining pure 
morality with interesting narrative or fiction. We 
commend it to the young. 

Inrropucrory Geocrapny for Children ; and a Con- 
CISE AND PracticaL System or GeoGcrapny, for Com- 
mon Schools, Academies, and Families : a sequel to 
the first named. Illustrated with thirty steel maps 
and numerous engravings. By Roswell C. Smith, 
A.M. Paine & Burgess, 60 Jolin street. 

Some of the maps are very creditable, but the wood 
engravings are horrid affairs. Children should be fur- 
nished with books from which they can obtain some 
respectable notions of nature, and at least a tolerable 
idea of Geography. A great many of the questions 
are meaningless, and an equal number of the answers 
stupidly foolish, and sometimes decidedly incorrect 


SraTEsMEN oF ENGLAND ; with a Treatise on the Pop- 
ular Progress in English History. By John Foster, 
of the Inner Temple. Edited by J. O. Choules. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The republication of this sterling work in numbers 
will be hailed with pleasure. Two numbers have 
been already published, with a portrait in each, and 
the entire work will be embraced in eight parts of 
ninety-six pages each. It contains well written and 
interesting biographies of the most eminent British 
statesmen, and a complete history of their times. A 
great and valuable work for everybody’s library 

Tue WanpverinG Jew, No. 19. This magnificently 
illustrated work is now complete, and may be had in 
bound volumes of the publishers. It has been a very 
expensive, and must prove a very successiul, issue. 

Picrorrat History or Eneianp, No.6. A very val- 
uable and interesting history, abundantly illustrated 
With appropriate engravings. Harper & Brothers. 

ItLustraTeD SHakspeareE, Nos. 99, 100, 101, 102, con- 
taining notes to Richard II. and a great portion of the 
first part of Henry 1V., wherein Falstatl figures so 
conspicuously. The old fellow, “‘ capon lined,” has 
proved a grand subject for the humorous artist, who 
has pictured him in all his pomposity. The frontis- 
piece of the play is very fine. Harper & Brothers. 

Herores oF Suaxsrere, No. 2. Wiley & Putnam. 
This number, if possible, is more beautiful than the 
first. Its embellishments are “‘ Juliet,” the “* beauti- 
ful Ophelia,” and a most delicious and sweet portrait 


compare with the magnificence of these portraits, it is the 
charming interest which attaches to the letter-press illustra- 
tion by Mrs. Jameson, comprising her celebrated “ Charac- 
teristics of Women.” This work must become very popular 
with the ladies. 

The sume house have issued a neat little volume on the 
use and abuse of Tobacco—containing responses to a vol- 
ume recently published, entitled, ** The Mysteries of Tobac- 
co,” by the Rev. B. I. Lane, of Troy, N. Y. It contains a 
Lecture delivered before the ** Brooklyn Institute,” and sev- 
eral letters from eminent physicians and others that must 
convince those who will take the pains to read, of the dele- 
terious effects of the noxious weed. 


LIFE AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF JoHN Foster. Edited by J. 
E. Ryland. With notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and 
a Companion, by John Sheppard, author of * Thoughts on 
Devotion,” &c. &c. Two volumes. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam. 

Fiom a weaver’s son, the subject of this volume rose to be 
one of the most eminently pious and learned Divines of Eng- 
Jand; and from perusing his letters and journal in the volumes 
before us we are convinced that his intellectual faculties 
were of a very high order, and his zeal in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, untiring and persevering until the day of his death. 
His letters, indeed, are examples of their kind. and breathe 
a spirit of humanity, mingled with deep and original thought, 
In our opi itis i ible that a book like this could be 
read by yonng men without materially affecting their minds, 
and prompting them to a train of devotional thoughts that 
must elevate the standard of their morality. Mr. Foster's 
letters and other writings are devuid of illiberal cant, and are 
so flooded with the divine spirit of love, and contain so much 
tht must interest the coolest reader, that one is seduced 
into an hour’s reading where he only intended a glance liere 
and there over the pages. We cheerfully commend the vol- 
umes to our young readers, assuring them that they will not 
find that dryness in them which is so often a fault with reli- 
gious memoirs. 





ITaLy, Spain, AND PorTuGaL, with an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha. By Whilliam Beck- 
ford, author of * Vathek.” ‘ Library of Choice Reauing,” 
Nos. 65 66. Wiley & Putnam. 

These Letters, written more than half a century ago, still 
contain a freshness that endears them tothe reader, and the 
editor of the “ Library” has evinced a commendable taste in 
selecting them as fellow companions of tne many rare vol- 
umes embraced in the series. They were written, as the au- 
thor says, in the * bloom and heyday of youthtul spirits and 
youthful confidence,” and are “ chiefly filled with delineations 
‘f landscape, and those effects of natural phenomena which 
it is not inthe power of revolutions or constitutions to aller 
or destroy.” 

These letters have been popular for a long time in England, 
and we are surprised that they have not before been repub- 
lished in this country. 

SoLITUDE aND Society; with other Poems. By John R. 
Bolles. 

We must look this volume through before we can decide as 
to its merits. We will not insert prepared notices for any 
one. If we find the poems have merit we will say so. We 
are aware that they have been strongly, perhaps illiberally, 
reviewed by some of our contemporaries, but the author 
must not hope to counteract this intluence by opinions of his 
own, or too partial friends. 


———p—— 


THE THREE STUDENTS.—This tale, found in our present 
nuinber, is from the pen of a young writer who gives prem 
ise of much future excellence. He has yet a reputation to 
make with most ungracious labor; but he has begun brave 
ly, and we bespeak for him the good wishes of our readers 
The tale which we publish, though possessing faults, at the 
same time contains passages of much strength and besuly, 
snd will possess an interest from its locality and its being 





of “Imogen.” If there is anything that can at all 


founded on facts. 



















































